AUBURN ALUMN 


I ASSOCIATION 


1 “I am sure everybody wants to get out of this energy 
, } Pinch without making a sacrifice, but it’s just not going to 
s__ be possible,” says the man who knows more-about the cur- 
A rent energy situation and its pos- 

sible solutions than anyone in 

Alabama and _ possibly anywhere, 
in Dr. Reginald Vachon ’58 directed 
an exhaustive study on the com- 
plex energy problem facing this 
nation last summer. The Auburn 
mechanical engineering profes- 
sor selected this year by the A- 
merican Society for Engineering 
i@ Education’ (ASEE) as the na. 
tion's most outstanding teacher 
in. mechanical engineering, spent 
the summer directing an institute 
on solar energy at NASA’s Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center, 


Arab nations have done us a great 
favor, because they have brought 


this energy problem into sharp 
and clear focus. 


‘Violating Our 
Stewardship of 
the Earth’ 


“The truth of the matter is that 
were really violating our stew- 
ardship of the earth by burning 
fossil fuels. Once we've burned 
them, they're not recoverable.” 


Alaskan Oil 
Fields Can 
Last 3-6 Years 


The institute, sponsored by 
, ASEE and NASA, involved’ 20 
“faculty members from. various 
universities across the nation and 
used information gathered from 
§overnment, science, and indus- 
try. The resulting report, Terri- 
star, concentrates on the possible 
role of solar energy in the future 
ut makes recommendations ap- 


plicable to the total energy pic- 
ture, . 


Solar Energy 
Not the Answer 


Terristar, a 400-page document 
of the scientist’ findings, covers 
a number of energy resources, in- 
cluding nuclear energy, geother- 
mal energy, tidal energy, solar 
insolation, indirect solar energy 
(solar radiation incident on the 
earth gives rise to the hydrologi- 
cal cycle, the winds, and large 
temperature differences between 
the deep and surface waters of 
the tropical oceans), and renew- 
able clean resources ( processes 
of hydrogen generation and bio- 
conversion of living organic ma- 
terial and waste materials of or- 
ganic origin made _ into ‘direct 


Neither solar energy, nor any 
one of the other energy sources is 
going to be enough, says Dr. Va- 
chon. “We have to look at all the 
ergy resources we have, and 
we have to put research and de- 
velopment money into every area. 
the same time, there needs 


to heat energy or fuels.) 
teen, ough free money—mad Looking beyond the _ fossil 
esearch money—to allow ideas 


fuels, Dr. Vachon discussed some 
of the alternatives, such as nu- 
clear energy. 


that don’t fit the popular plan to 
‘ome to the forefront.” 
Sa development takes time, 
op over the short run, he points 
» Were going to be very de- 
Pendent on fossil fuels. Power 
penerating plants are set up to 
i. Coal and/or oil, or gas, and 
ate limited ultimately, 


Nuclear Energy 
‘Not Going to Carry 
Us Ad Infinitum’ 


fair rere’s no way to make a “A lot of people are against 

ie “stimate, but the Alaskan oil nuclear energy, because they're 

i at'the rate we're using oil afraid of the consequence. But at 
— '8ht now 


arn the present prices, we only have 
els 
about a 30-year supply of uran- 
ium. So even nuclear power is 
not going to carry us ad infini- 
tum.” And although there are 


waste storage problems involved, 


natural resources are 
t forever. I think the 
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It’s Later Than You Think 


By TRUDY CARGILE °52 


Editor University News Bureau 


he thinks research in this area 
should be continued. 

Then there is fusion energy, 
perhaps too hot to handle—liter- 
ally. “There are many people who 
are quite doubtful at the present 
time if fusion reactions can be 
controlled so that we can get 
energy from them,” Dr. Vachon 
explained. “The sun is a fusion 
reaction. You'd have a bunch of 
miniature suns down here on the 
earth—tremendous temperatures. 


People are 
Afraid of 
Hydrogen Because 
It Can Explode 
—But So Can 
Gasoline 


“Another possibility, hydrogen, 
is the subject of both ‘research 
and debate. We may use the sun 
or wind power to separate water 
into hydrogen and oxygen, then 
collect and burn hyieoaeh in 
power plants or in vehicles like 
we have now, such as automo- 
biles,” Dr. Vachon suggests, but 
points out, “People are afraid of 
hydrogen, because it can explode 
—but so can gasoline, 


Auburn Thesis 
Predicted Gasoline 
Would Never Be 
A Popular Fuel: 
‘We'll Never Use It 


“There was a thesis written 
here at Auburn- around the turn 
of the century by a mechanical 
engineering student who said that 
gasoline would never be a very 
popular fuel for automobiles, be- 
cause of the danger. He said ‘it’s 
volatile and so explosive that 
we'll never use it.’ So I guess you 


> >> 


can't say things like ‘never’. 


Hydrogen 
Non-Polluting 


On the plus side, Dr. Vachon 
points out, hydrogen is clean 


burning and relatively non-pol- 
luting. When it burns, it comes 
back in usable form as water; 
thus we have a non-ending sup- 
ply. 

The practicality of using wind 
mills and tidal currents to gene- 
rate electricity are already known 
and being further tested, 

“And of course the sun can be 
used to directly heat and . cool 
buildings or generate electricity,” 
said Dr. Vachon, stressing the 
need for engineers, architects, 
economists, and ecologists — to 
work together. 
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AUBURN, ALABAMA 


Professor Predicts 


talking about industry being 
choked right off. , 

“Our economy has been built 
on a continual growth of indus- 
try. We stand a real chance, un- 
less there is an understanding of 
how all these elements interact, 
of having one heck of a situa- 
tion.” 

Stressing the need for research 
and development, Dr. Vachon 
also sees a need to educate as 
many people as possible in un- 
derstanding the many energy 
problems and their various as- 
pects—a total education of the 


‘Right Now We Could Save 
a Lot of Energy if We Didn't 
Cut Down Every Blooming Tree 
Around Little Homes When We 
Build Them’ 


“Right now we could save a 
lot of energy if we didn’t cut 
down every blooming tree around 
little homes when we build them. 
In the summertime, the leaves on 
the trees protect the house from 
the sun. In the wintertime, the 
leaves are off the trees and the 
sun can beat down on the roof.” 

Designing homes to take ad- 
vantage of solar energy might 
cost more initially, Dr. Vachon 
concedes, but considering energy 
conservation over the long run, 
the operation of the building can 
be a lot cheaper. 

“Most people now are talking 
about economics, but we're talk- 
ing about not having fossil fuels. 
I. don’t mean to sound like a 
super alarmist, but what if you 
don’t have coal and oil and gas?” 
And Dr. Vachon avers that steps 
have to be taken now if society 
is not to come to a grinding halt. 


If We Dont 
Rise to the 
Challenge Our 
Society Will Be 
Thrown Into Chaos 


“This Energy Situation is a 
problem with many, many as- 
pects, and if we don’t rise to the 
challenge, our society will be 
thrown into chaos. We're not just 
talking about heating homes, 


driving cars, and flying, we're 


public. Toward this effort, he will 
again be in Huntsville next sum- 
mer to direct another group of 
faculty in assessing energy sys- 
tems and their distribution sys- 
tems. 

“Everybody from Congress to 
the executive branch and the 
state legislatures are going to 
have to. work together. The jud- 
iciary will have to be involved 
too, because there are legal de- 
cisions that involve pollution 
controls and the environment 
that shaps energy policy. 


‘Business of Energy 
Pervades Every 
Aspect of Everyday 
Life’ 

“Every area of study in univer- 
sities is going to have to be in- 
volved, whether it’s agriculture, 
engineering, sociology, or what- 
ever, because this business of 
energy pervades every aspect of 
everybody's life,” Dr. Vachon 
said. 

Conservation is a major key. 
“We need to conserve the metals 
we're throwing away and develop 
ways to reclaim plastics which 
are oil based. We need to look at 
ways to cut down losses of energy 
in ‘industry and every sector of 
the economy. The sooner we real- 
ize this necessity, the better off 
we will be.” 
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At December Graduation— 


Mosley Receives Honorary Doctor of Humanities 


Auburn honored one of her own on December 12 when 
W. Kelly Mosley °24 received the honorary Doctor of Hu- 
manities from his alma mater. Mr. Mosley, whose distin- 


guished civic service is second 
only to his unusual service to Au- 
burn, is a retired assistant vice 
president of Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

Spent Career 


With Bell 


He joined Southern Bell after 
his graduation from Auburn in 
1924 and spent his career with 
the company, retiring early (in 
1963) “to have a little more time 
for some of the things I’ve always 
enjoyed.” 

Past Alumni 
President 

One of those things was ser- 

vice to his alma mater. Mr. Mos- 


Johnson Named 
Assistant Dean 


Dr. Gerald Johnson became as- 
sistant dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences at Auburn on Dec. 
16. Dr. Johnson, who has been 
assistant professor of political 
science at Auburn since 1970, will 
have special responsibilities for 
working with Arts and Sciences 
faculty members on extramural 
and research activities. 

In this capacity, he will work 
in cooperation with Dr. Chester 
C. Carroll, vice president for re- 
search at Auburn. 

Currently Dr. Johnson is en- 
gaged as associate director for a 
National Science Foundation pro- 
ject in the use of technological 
and scientific information by state 
legislatures. 

He is director of the Auburn 
University Chapter of the Ala- 
bama Education Association, vice 
president of the Alabama Polliti- 
cal Science Association, and 
Management Systems_ board 
member for the City of Auburn. 

In the last two years Dr. John- 
son has spent his spring and sum- 
mer quarters consulting with var- 
ious public organizations in pro- 
gram development and grant pro- 
posals as a full-time staff member 
of the Government Employee 
Training Extension Division. His 
appointment at Auburn in 1970 
included assignments to this divi- 
sion. 

Johnson holds a B.A. from 
Marshall University and an M.A. 
and Ph.D. from the University of 
Tennessee. : 


JOHNSON .. . Asst. Dean 
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ley served as president of the 
Auburn Alumni Association for 
two consecutive terms (1963- 
1965) and in succeeding years 
has devoted much of his efforts 
to aiding Auburn, although his 
support of higher education has 
not been limited to Auburn. 


Chairman of 
Franklin Foundation 


As chairman of the board of 
the John and Mary Franklin 
Foundation of Atlanta, where he 
lives, Mr. Mosley was the moving 
force behind that Foundation’s 
support of an outstanding science 
and humanities lectures program 
at Auburn. Similar programs exist 
at other southern universities. 
The Franklin Lectures in Scien- 
ces and Humanities, inaugurated 
with the visit of R. Buckminster 
Fuller in October, 1968, brings 
at least three outstanding speak- 
ers in the sciences, engineering, 
or humanities to Auburn each 
year to make a public address 
and visit with professors and stu- 
dents. 


Established Draughon 
Lectures 


In 1970 a gift from Mr. Mos- 
ley and his wife, Helene, estab- 
lished a second lecture series at 
Auburn: the Draughon Lectures 
in Southern History. The series 
honors Auburn’s late President 
Emeritus Ralph B. Draughon. 


Provides Third 
Lecture Series 


And in 1973 Mr. Mosley’s gen- 
erosity brought a third lecture 
series to Auburn. Combining his 
love for Auburn and interest in 


conservation of resources (In 
1967 he received the Goodyear 
Forestry Conservation Award for 
work on his Marion County, Ala., 
farm.) Mr. Mosley provided 
funds for a lecture program to 
bring top conservationists and 
ecology experts to Auburn. Au- 
burn fittingly named the series 
the W. Kelly Mosley Environ- 
mental Lectures. The most re- 
cent, and perhaps best known, 
speaker which that series so far 
has brought to Auburn was the 
distinguished Dr. Barry Com- 
moner who came to campus in 
November. 


Support Alumni 
Funds 


Mr. Mosley’s other aid to Av- 
burn has included support of Au- 
burn’s Engineering Emergency 
Fund and other general support 
funds including the Auburn De- 
velopment Program and Auburn 
Annual Giving. 


‘Distinguished 
Auburn Engineer’ 


The Auburn _ Engineering 
Alumni Council has recognized 
his professional service by nam- 
ing him “Distinguished Auburn 
Engineer’ in 1971 for contribu- 
tions to the profession. 

Mr. Mosley has been as gen- 
erous with his time, energy, and 
support to his home city as he 
has been to Auburn. He is a 
board member of Atlanta Baptist 
College, former chairman of the 
Fulton County Cancer Society, 
former vice president of the At- 
lanta Convention Bureau, a di- 
rector of the Salvation Army Ad- 
visory Board, director of the 
Metropolitan Atlanta Boys Club, 
director of the Metropolitan At- 
lanta Community Services, and a 
member of the advisory commit- 
tee of the Georgia State College 
Foundation Advisory Committee. 


Allen Named Hargis Prof 


Dr. Ward Sykes Allen became Hargis Professor of Eng- 
lish at Auburn on January 1. His appointment is the third 
Hargis professorship established in the Department of Eng- 


lish from gifts to the University 
by the late Dr. Estes H. Hargis 
of Birmingham (Class of 1917), 
in 1964 and 1966. The Hargis 
endowment is intended to foster 
scholarly research in the human- 
ities and to encourage excellence 
in teaching. 

“We are most pleased that the 
income from Dr. Hargis’ original 
endowment has enabled us to ap- 
point Dr. Allen to this third Har- 
gis professorship,” stated Dr. 
Harry M. Philpott. “These pro- 
fessorships have meant a great 
deal to our academic program 
here at Auburn and they mem- 
orialize a truly distinguished 
alumnus of the institution.” 

Dr. Allen has been a member 
of the Auburn faculty since 1964. 
He is a native of Nashville, 
Tenn., and received his bache- 
lor’s degree magna cum laude 
from Vanderbilt University. He 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
After further study at Kenyon 
College, Dr. Allen received his 
doctorate from Vanderbilt in 


1963. Prior to assuming his posi- 
tion at Auburn, he taught at 
Mississippi State College for 
Women. 

The newly designated Hargis 
Professor is widely recognized for 
his research and publications in 
the area of Biblical literature and 
the literature of the English Re- 
naissance. His publications have 
appeared in leading journals in 
both England and America. 

Dr. Allen’s major publication, 
Translating for King James, is a 
study of the development of the 
monumental King James Version 
of the Bible. He was recently the 
recipient of a Guggenheim Award 
for further research and_ spent 
part of his sabbatical time in 
England. 

Dr. Allen joins his English col- 
leagues Dr. Eugene Current- 
Garcia and Dr. Carl Benson as 
Hargis Professors. Dr. Current- 
Garcia is Hargis Professor of 
American Literature and _ Dr. 
Benson of British Literature. 


DOCTOR OF HUMANITIES—W. Kelly Mosley '24 received the honorary 
Doctor of Humanities from Auburn on Dec. 12. The distinguished alumnus 
particularly has benefited the educational process at Auburn by establish- 
ing three lecture programs bringing distinguished scholars to campus to 
lecture and work with students. 


HARGIS PROFESSOR—Dr. Ward Allen is Auburn’s third and newest 
Hargis Professor of English. Dr. Allen, who has been on the Auburn facult) 
since 1964 is a specialist in Renaissance literature. 
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—Campus Roundup— 


Vet School’s Schell Retires 


Dr. Fred G. Schell °41 will retire 
on the faculty of the School of Veterinary \edicine 
1958, he has been head professor 


Large Animal Surgery and Medi- 
cine at Auburn. : 

“Dr. Schell has contributed 
greatly to the School of Veterin- 
ary Medicine and its valuable as- 
sistance to the livestock industry 


of Alabama through his dedica- 
tion to teaching and research,” 


said Dr. Harry M. Philpott in 


making the announcement. “We 


the service he 
Auburn. and 
him and his family continued 
success and happiness.” 
Dr. Schell, a native of 


appreciate 
given to 


He has done further studies at 
Ohio State University. 


Returned to 
Auburn 


Before returning to Auburn in 
1956 as associate professor of 
jurisprudence and ethics, Dr. 
Schell. engaged in private prac- 
tice at Franklin, Tenn. He left 
his profession for a_ brief time 
to work with industry, but mov- 
ed back into the field in pleasure 
horse management and equita- 
tion. From there, he returned to 
Auburn. 

As head of the Large Animal 
Surgery and Medicine Clinic 
at Auburn, Dr. Schell has parti- 
cipated in the School’s most 
spectacular period of growth. His 
own department was the first to 
locate in new. facilities on Wire 
Road in 1960. Plans then were 
to proceed with the other build- 
ings, but these were delayed for 
lack of funds for ‘another ten 
vears. 

In the meantime, Dr. Schell’s 
own professional faculty tripled. 
Hospital and ambulatory cases 


more than doubled. Research, 
which was almost non-existent 
when he became department 


head, became a well-funded pro- 
gram and today involves most of 
the faculty in all areas of study 
in the department. 

And the clinic, one of the larg- 
est in the country, is no longer 
an outpost from the rest of the 
school. New buildings for the ba- 
sic sciences in veterinary medi- 


cine and the Small Animal Clinic 
have brought the entire school 
together in one of the most mod- 
ern complexes of its kind in the 
nation. 

He and his wife, Cynthia, have 
two sons, Frank of Henderson- 


SCHELL . 
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has 
wish for 


Am- 
bridge, Pa., received the D.V.M. 
from Auburn University in 1941, 


lan. 3] 


alter 17 vears 

Since 

for the Department of 

ville, N. and lim ol Lander, 

Wvo., and one daughter, Mrs, 

Cynthia Shapiro of Louisville. 
Ky 


AU Singers 
to Represent 


U.S. on Tour 


The Auburn University Sing- 
ers, directed by Dr. Thomas R. 
Smith, will represent the United 
States in a three-week concert 
tour of Romania during August. 
Joining them will be nine mem- 
bers of the Auburn Jazz Ensemble 
who will provide accompaniment 
for many of the Singer's selec- 
tions. 

Ambassadors for Friendship, 
an organization specializing in 
exchanges of musical groups, se- 
lected the Auburn University 
Singers out of a group of about 
4,000 singing groups wishing to 
audition for tours abroad. 

Expenses for the tour will be 
shared by the Romanian govern- 
ment, Ambassadors for Friend- 
ship, Auburn University and the 
Singers themselves. To help with 
tour expenses, the Singers will 
present benefit concerts and pro- 
grams during the coming months, 


LIBRARY CHANGES-—Bright 
signs are one of the few indica- 
tions of the changes that are go- 
ing on in the Auburn Library un- 
der the new direction of Dr. Wil- 
liam C, Highfill, whose goal is 
“a greater degree of sensitivity to 
students and faculty.” And that 
sensitivity has shown up in an 
extension of library hours on 
weekends and during finals and 
replacing copying machines with 
those that cost students half as 
much per copy. 


I.D. STUDENT -— Tom Ball, 
an Auburn junior in industrial 
design has just returned to cam- 
pus-from three months in Japan 
where he represented Auburn at 
the International Council of So- 
cieties of Industrial Design 
(ICSID). One of 13 Americans 
and the only Southerner, Tom 
visited five Japanese universities 
and attended the ICSID Con- 
gress with representatives of 40 
nations. He carried copies of Au- 
burn Design, the industrial de- 
sigh student magazine, ‘with him 
and brought back information to 
share with his fellow students. 


° = i 


HONORARY-Twelve Auburn 
pte-health science students re- 
ceived the highest honor for their 
curriculum when they were init- 
iated into Alpha Epsilon Delta 
International Honor Society on 
Nov. 13. The new members are: 
Paul. Cammack .of: Montgomery,. 
Lewis. Humphries of Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn., Phillip Madonia of Bir- 


‘mingham,° Ann .Mountcastle of 


Auburn,. Carolyn Roe of Besse- 
mer, Mary Rutherford of Tuske- 
gee, Derry Snell of Dothan, Mi- 
chael Schlitt of Jasper, Robert 
Scofield of Joppa, David-Thrash- 
er of Montgomery, and Kathleen 
West of Auburn. 


UNIVERSITY SINGERS To Go to Romania 


Food Supply World’s Greatest Crisis 


The world energy crisis has taken the newspaper head- 
lines in recent months, but feeding hungry people is still 
the major problem of the world said a recent speaker at Au- 


burn. Many nations remain un- 
able to produce enough food to 
adequately feed their people, and 
the United States no longer can 
produce enough surplus to fill all 
needs of the world. But food pro- 
duction and food su yplies will 
play an expanded ie in US. 
oreign policy, calling for changes 
in the nation’s traditional ap- 
proach. The use of U.S. food pro- 
duction in recent diplomatic batt 
gaining in the Middle East pro- 
vides dramatic illustration of the 
expanding role of American agri- 
culture in foreign relations. 

This assessment of the world 
food _ situation by Claude 1. 
Carter °41, executive vice-presi- 
dent of ConAgra, a diversified 
foods company headquartered in 
Omaha, Neb., set the stage for a 
Dec. 13-14 conference at Au- 
burn University of staff of the 
School of Agriculture and Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Mr. 
Carter said the current situation 
developed from events in the past 
two years, which he described as 
a “dramatic and hectic period of 
change and challenge.” 

Mr. Carter listed rising world 
demand and ability to pay for 
more and better food among the 
many factors that are creating a 
new set of problems and oppor- 
tunities for American agriculture. 
As incomes rise in developing 
nations, Mr. Carter said people 
are spending almost all of the in- 
crease for food, and governments 
of many nations also are spend- 
ing more of their budgets ‘to im- 
prove nutrition. 

The need for increased ‘J,.S. 
production is evident by the .1a- 
tion’s new farm policy that is 
based on full production, Mr. 
Carter noted; He called the So- 
viet purchase: of large quantities 
of feed: grains as the key happen- 
ing that signaled a turnabout for 
the U.S. policy which previously 
had been geared to food surplus- 
es. The situation for now and 
the future is one of seeking to 
assure enough food for all ‘of us, 
he declared. 

A sobering picture that shows 


potential famine for many areas 
of the world before the end of 
this decade was painted by Wil- 
liam C. Paddock, agricultural 
scientist, author, and foreign con- 
sultant from Washington, D.C., 
who was also on campus for the 
conference. While there is no 
worry about the United States 
producing enough food for its 
people, he explained, there will 
be pockets of famine in Asia, Af- 
rica, and Latin America. These 
pockets will grow, and _ political 


.unrest with increasing numbers 


of military governments will con- 
tinue at a time when supplies are 
adequate in this and other de- 
veloped nations. 

The speaker, who predicted in 
a 1967 book-that food would be 
the basis of world policy by the 
end of the 1970's, called popula- 
tion increase the major contri- 
buting factor to food shortages. 
If a nation would devote maxi- 
mum effort to population control 
and agricultural production, he 
said, famine might be prevented. 
But no nation is ready for such 
action, he declared. 

Declaring that the United 
States cannot produce enough 
to feed the hungry and poor na- 
tions, Mr. Paddock said the “age 
of famine is here and we must 
learn to live with it. Since our 
technology cannot overcome the 
population growth problem, we 
must accept this and work toward 
solution of problems that we can 
overcome.” 

Mr. Carter called for increased 
investment in agricultural re- 
search as a means of fighting the 
food shortage problems that face 
the world. And this is the joint 
responsibility of government and 
private enterprise. He called for 
a “working food partnership” of 
the. University, the* government, 
and business that could directly 
benefit the American economy 
and indirectly all of mankind. 

Three needed areas of empha- 
sis listed by Mr. Carter include 
(1) attracting top young people 
to food careers, (2) use of larger 


national resources for 
food production, and (3) stimu- 
lation of increased production in 
deficit nations of the world. 

In opening the Auburn con- 
ference, President Harry M, Phil- 
pott challenged the staff to extra 
effort toward solving agricultural 
problems of the world. He said 
agricultural © scientists hold in 
their hands the key to survival 
and millions will starve unless 
they do their work well. 


Kem p To Head 


* 
Architecture 

Edward Y, Kemp, associate 
professor and assistant director of 
the School of Architecture at the 
University of Oklahoma, will be- 
come professor and head of the 
Department of Architecture at 
Auburn on June l. The depart- 
ment includes degree programs 


share of 


in. architecture, interior lesign, 
and industrial design. 

He succeeds Prof. Richard G. 
Millman who resigned to return 
full time to teaching at Aubum. 
Currently acting as head of the 
department is Prof. William A. 
Speer who will continue until 
June 1. 

Prof. Kemp has served in his 
present position at Oklahoma 
since 1968. He has also taught 
at Arlington State College at Arl- 
ington, Texas. In addition. he 
worked with several archi- 
tectural firms in the State of Tex- 
as. 

A native of Atlanta, Prof. Kemp 
holds the associate in Science de- 
gree from Arlington State Col- 
lege, the Bachelor of Architecture 
from Texas A&M, and the Master 
of Architecture from the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 

As a student, he held the Mon- 
arch. Tile Scholarship and earned 
the -Reynolds* Aluminum First 
Annual Award for Outstanding 
Design, the Ernest Langford A- 
ward. for Scholastic Achievement. 
and the. Distinguished Student 
Award of Texas A&M. 

He received the first Award of 
Appreciation from sutdents of the 
School of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma in 1972. 
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Here And There — 


An Idea With Consequences 


By JERRY RODEN, JR., ‘46 


My cup runneth over: For years, in print and 
private conversation, | maintained insistently 


that the only logical reason for a state, or a na- 


tion, to subsidize education is for its own, not 
the individual’s benefit. When I brought the 
matter up in private conversation, I got at the 
best polite stares and sudden shifts in the topic 
of discourse, at the worst lengthy exhortations 
about my failure to comprehend the concept of 
inalienable rights. When I stated the belief in 
print, I received the kind of resounding response 
that one gets from a network broadcast over a 
dead microphone. 

The rebuffs finally overcame my mulish stub- 
bornness and bulldog tenacity so 
that I let the matter lie to gather 
dust for long intervals. But from 
time to time, in utmost privacy, 
I took it out, brushed it off, and 
mused over its implications for 
a while before stealthily filing it 
away again. 

Then just before Christmas 
a wondrous event occurred that 
illuminated the whole holiday 
season for me. As a sort of con- 
ventional appendage to my better half, I was at- 
tending a social event held for the benefit of 
those scholars who establish the policies which 
govern graduate studies at Auburn. Drifting from 
the fringe of one group to another, picking up 
bits of chitchat and esoterica, I made it to the 
last little circle at the far end of the room and 
then halted transfixed. In the midst of that circle 
stood Dr. Don Street, a brilliant young econo- 
mist, pronouncing in his own eloquent terms my 
old thesis about the state’s self-interest in financ- 
ing education. 

Before the party broke up, Dr. Street moved 
into the delineation of some educational and eco- 
nomic implications of his thesis. I am not going 
to repeat all that I can remember of his incisive 
remarks, because he intends to submit a paper 
on the subject to some national publication. But 
I must steal from him one intriguing idea about 
class attendance, which in these days of rampant 
permissiveness leaves many an energy-crisis- 
chilled seat forever unwarmed. The state ob- 
viously cannot collect the benefits for which it 
pays from students not present to receive the in- 
struction designed to provide the benefits. 
Therefore, Dr. Street proposes a formula :nder 
which students absent without excuse will repay 
the state in cash the money expended for the in- 
struction they do not receive. 

In giving my unqualified endorsement to Dr. 
Street’s formula, I am not unaware of possible 


Roden 


objections. Perhaps the most cogent of these is 


that expressed by Graduate Dean Paul Parks 
against this, or any other, plan for compulsory 
attendance: Some classes are so poorly taught 
that students gain more by absence than by at- 
tendance. However, I am inclined to believe that 
initiation of Dr. Street’s proposal might help pro- 
vide a remedy for the instructional defect that 
Dean Parks deplores. By the time some mommas 
and poppas coughed up the hard cash neces- 
sary to repay the state’s lost investment, the pub- 
lic might be aroused enough to rid the system— 
from elementary school through graduate school 
—of those of us who sit at the front of the room 
without earning the pay we get for being there. 
Thus Dr. Street’s plan would result in a double 
saving to the state and better education for the 
individual. 
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The Editor’s Column— 


Educational Advice From An Expert 


By KAYE LOVVORN ’64 


Being neither married, a parent, nor blessed 
with the benefits of a single education course, 
I’m eminently qualified to discourse on the sub- 
jects of marriage, childrearing, and running 
schools. However in my modesty, I will confine 
my valuable insights this month to the subject of 
children and education. 

Last month’s column by Heleni Pedersoli, 
who is married, mother of three children ranging 
in age from 7 to 13, survivor of numerous educa- 
tion courses, and, currently, teacher —but ob- 
viously doesn’t know anything about any of ‘em 
—stirred up a bit of comment. ‘Some of it was 
delivered to the editor personally, some of it 
came that direct route of comment to somebody- 
who-knows-somebody-who-knows-the-editor, but 
scarcely any of it was stated with the thoughtful- 
ness of Dr. M. C. Wicht’s letter to the editor. 
(See page 6.) 

And, had Heleni not been half-way ‘round 
the world when the comments began to come, 
we would have let her—ignorant though she is 
about all this—offer her own defense. 

But Heleni shouldn't go undefended, for I'm 
afraid that even her thoughtful critics are guilty 
of being-misled by her class year and therefore 
of failing to read her column as carefully as they 
should have. 

Having the usual self-centered single person's 
limited tolerance for children, I’m not enamored 
of brats and even normal children can get on my 
nerves (to use that nice old-fashioned phrase ). 
And I have been known to lay hand to the seat 
of pants of children on at least five occasions, but 
during numerous visits to her home, I have found 
Heleni’s children to be bright, sensitive; well- 
behaved, and charming, and I frankly expect 
them to grow up to be as much of an asset to the 
world as their mother. 

The above comment would probably have re- 
mained unwritten had I not run into a second 
example of the mindlessness of the punishment 
assignment of which Heleni complained. 
Auburm’s school system being an outstanding ex- 


by john hitehcock 


ample of educational progress its punishment 
system has no doubt been copied and spread like 
measles throughout the mediocrity of Alabamas 
education. 

It seems the progressive junior high’s punish- 
ment for talking in class, being late to school, or 
forgetting to return a book is to copy an unctuous 
jargon-filled “essay” on the necessity of obeying 
all school rules in order to grow into a good citi- 
zen. The essay is replete with monstrous exam- 
ples of sentence structure (and nonstructure ), 
grammatical errors, run-together words (Exam- 
ple: “asstated” for “as stated” ) misspellings, and 
sentence fragments—all of which the child must 
copy in its entirety again and again, setting in his 
mind “arguement” and “valueable” among other 
errors. 

A child has little enough chance of getting 
out of Alabama schools literate as it is-Why 
should he be handicapped further by having to 
copy such balderdash? And, as Pm not above 
making recommendations for solutions for cor- 
rection of the local problem, I have one. I still 
get handcramps thinking about those “I will not 
talk in class” sentences that [ had to write over 
and over again, but, at least in the days when I 
had to write such things, teachers used words 
they could spell and made short sentences they 
could punctuate. 

Why not go back to the old-fashioned “T will 
not talk in class” or get a literate parent to write 
the unctuous little essay? 
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Esoterica For Everyone— 


Sleep Well Tonight, The Klan is Awake 


By BOB SANDERS 52 
(Reprinted from the Auburn Bulletin) 


FOR RENT: Nice, clean pick- 
up truck equipped with most 
modern electric cross and 
portable generator. Ideal for 
cross- burnings. Safe, non- 
polluting. Reasonable rates. 
Call .... 


Just when things look darkest, when plane 
crashes and earthquakes and epidemic inflation 
appear to be on the verge of prevailing, there 
comes a ray of light. 

Item (fromr AP): “The Ku Klux Klan, which 
over the years has picketed Jews, Catholics, li- 
quor, and racial integration now focuses a critical 
eye on pornography.” The article, in case you 
missed it, goes on to tell how United Klans of 
America Imperial Wizard Robert M. Shelton, in 
his continuing involvement in the education of 
people against the various evils of the world, has 
added X-rated movies and naughty books to the 
list of things about and in front of which crosses 
can be burned. 

The Wiz says he’s never seen an X-rated or 
even R-rated movie, but he says he’s heard about 
them. How? Well, AP reports with a perfectly 
straight face that he hears about them 
through Klansmen who volunteer to endure the 
films in order to take copious notes.” 

IT ACTIVATES ONE’SS tear ducts to just 
think about the sacrifice. Greater devotion hath 
no man than to tear himself away from hearth 
and family to go out in the cold to do a bit of 
dirty work like that. 


Picture in your mind the agonizing moment 
when volunteers must be asked for. 


WIZ: Men. We have a dangerous mission 
coming up tonight. I'm gonna ask for volunteers. 
There'll be no hard feelings if you refuse. I hope 
enough single men will volunteer. If not (preg- 
nant pause ) we'll have to accept volunteers from 
the married ranks. 

KLANSMEN: Silence. A little embarrassed 
shuffling of feet and downcast eyes. 

WIZ: I know it’s a tough decision, but we 
must have someone to go into the very midst of 
the enemy stronghold and give a complete re- 
port. Also, since this is an out-from-undercover 
mission, you wont have the usual sheet to hide 
yourself. This requires courage. 

I know you can handle this. I'd go, but. . . 
well, officers are getting scarce and somebody 
has to take care of the bookkeeping and cow pas- 
ture selecting for really big cross-burning occa- 
sions. ... 


AND FINALLY A FEW brave souls are 
shamed into volunteering for this hazardous as- 
signment which is demonstrably above and be- 
yond the call of regular duty. They draw their 
popcorn and sody water expense money and 
head out into the night. ; 


Their sacrifice is compounded by the fact that 
not too many of your rank-and-file KKK mem- 
bers are adept at shorthand or speedwriting, so 
some of them have to sit through two or three 
showings in order to get the copious notes re- 
quired. These poor battle-fatigued individuals 
are usually relieved from all duties for a few days 
and sent home for rest and relaxation. 


Cometary Comment 


By DR. CHARLOTTE R. WARD 
Assistant Professor of Physics 


By the time you read this (January, 1974) you will un- 
doubtedly have had an opportunity to see the interplanetary 
visitor. As I write (October, 1973) its appearance is still a 


matter of speculation. Oh, it’s 


A few, very few, get so hardened that they 
can go out on special assignments to view and 
take notes almost every night. 


Theirs is'a thankless task. The worth of their 
accomplishments is known only to their super- 
iors; and they are aware that if they are discov- 
ered the officials of their own organization will 
disavow any connection whatever. It’s lonely, 
out there in the cold. 

WHEN IT COMES to bookstores, the Wiz 
has revealed a plan which involves snapping pic- 
tures of all dirty-bookstore customers and turning 
the pictures over to the local police departments. 
The magnanimity of this gesture is underscored 
by the fact that this service is offered even 
though no police department has requested it. 


In spite of all the modernization of the KKK, 
it is comforting to note that the old faithful cere- 
mony, cross-burning, has not been abandoned. 
However, it has gone electric. The crosses are 
now lit with electric bulbs (which can be replac- 
ed when they burn out) instead of fire, and are 
usually mounted on the rear of a pick-up equip- 
ped with.a portable generator. 

Also KKK members, we are told, now go com- 
pletely equipped with literature on the commun- 
ist conspiracy, “things you can’t get in the news- 
papers.” Golly. 

Just thought you'd be happy to know that this 
concerned, enlightened, intellectual group of citi- 
zens is looking after you. 

If some other outfit didn’t already have it, I'd 
suggest a slogan for them: “You can sleep well 
tonight, knowing your friendly KKK is on the 
job.” 


certain enough that it will appear 
on schedule, visible by telescope 
by mid-November, and brighter 
than the brightest star, Sirius, by 
mid-January. Its course has been 
plotted and checked ever since 
Lubos Kohoutek first spotted it 
through the telescopes of Ham- 
burg last March. It’s only a ques- 
tion of what it will look like when 
it arrives in our neighborhood. 

From its advance notices, Co- 
met Kohoutek should come as 
close as any to fitting Amahl’s 
description, . . . “The star has a 
tail, and streams across the sky 
like a chariot of fire.” Comets are 
relatively tiny bodies, not self- 
luminous like stars, but visible 
only by reflected sunlight, like 
planets. The head of a comet is 
too small to be seen by the un- 
aided eye in any case; it is the 
tail and the coma surrounding 
the head that are spectacular. 
This one is supposed to be bright 
enough to be visible at twilight 
as well as just before dawn. 


What is Comet? 


Just what is a comet? Aristotle, 
who viewed the heavens as per- 
fect and unchanging, insisted that 
comets, which change in appear- 
ance day by day, were atmos- 
pheric effects. Prior to the end of 
the sixteenth century there were 
neither telescopes with which to 
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spot distant comets nor theories 
by which their path through the 
sky could be computed, so each 
cometary appearance burst, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, on a 
superstitious populace, ready to 
take any unusual and incompre- 
hensible natural phenomenon as 
a portent of disaster. And since 
disasters are common enough, it 
was always possible to produce a 
one - to- one correspondence. As 
recently as 1910, when Halley’s 
Comet last visited our neighbor- 
hood in space, there were pro- 
phets of doom who foretold 
worldwide destruction as we 
passed through the comet’s tail. 
In fact, it contributed less “pol- 
lution” to the earth’s atmosphere 
than any one paper mill or steel 
mill produces daily. 


Halley A Landmark 


Halley's Comet is a landmark 
in the history of astronomy not 
only because of its brilliance but 
because it was the object whose 
appearance in the late 1600's en- 
abled the true nature of comets 
to be understood. Edmund Hal- 
ley, British Astronomer Royal 
and friend of Isaac Newton, ob- 
served that comets whose des- 
criptions correspond to that of 
the one viewed in 1682 had ap- 
peared every 75 or 76 years 
throughout much of recorded 


time, extending back some two 
thousand years before Christ in 
the annals of Chinese astronomy. 
Could it be, he wondered, the 
same comet everytime? That 
would mean that comets are not 
random visitors but members of 
the solar system orbiting the sun 
as planets do, but in elongated, 
highly eccentric orbits. Halley did 
not live to see his prediction ful- 
filled, but Halley's Comet, as it 
has since been known, returned 
as he forecast in 1758. 

Since then a large number of 
comets have been identified on 
one or more returns to the vici- 
nity of the sun. Some recur every 
three or four years, for they only 
go as far as Jupiter, swing around 
that giant planet under its gravi- 
tational influence, and head back 
toward the sun. These comets are 


made of much the same materials 
as the planets, bits of rocky ma- 
terial held together by materials 
that are frozen solid in the far 
reaches of space but are evapor- 
ated by the sun’s heat and stream 


out in the thin luminous clouds 


we call the comet’s coma and tail 
under the pressure of the sun’s 
radiation. Thus a comet only de- 
velops a tail as it nears the sun, 
and the tail always stretches a- 
way from the sun. The reason 
that comets are visible only in 
the twilight and predawn hours 
is that they are aby visible at all 
when they are close to the sun. 
The materials in the tail can be 
analyzed by the light they absorb 
and emit by flourescence; they 
turn out to be common gases 
such as ammonia and the oxides 
of carbon or fragments of mole- 


cules containing nitrogen, car- 
bon, oxygen, silicon, and common 
metals. 

The mystery and magic of co- 
mets is not dispelled by routine 
spectro-chemical analysis, how- 
ever. Mark Twain, who was 
born in the year of Halley’s Co- 
met, 1834, assured his family 
during his ailing latter years that, 
as he had come into this life with 
the comet, he would surely not 
leave without it, and indeed he 
did die in 1910 as the comet re- 
appeared. Loren Eiseley, the an- 
thropologist who writes like a 
poet, has mentioned in his writ- 
ings the profound impression that 
same appearance of the comet 
made on him, a child of four, in 
his father’s arms. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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STEAM TRACTOR COMES TO AU-—Posing with a 
steam-powered tractor that has been in Lee County 
since 1906 and has now found a new home on the 
Auburn campus are members of the A.C. Whatley 
family and representatives of Auburn and the Lee 
left 


Clement, assistant professor of technical services, and 


County Historical Society. From 


Mrs. Jimmy L. 


Walter B. 


are 


co ae ee al 


past president of the historical association; Dr. Eugene 
Rochester of the Agricultural 
Whatley, widow of the late A. C 
Whatley, and her daughter, Mrs. Floyd Parker, hoth 
of Columbus, Miss. 
Auburn students of agricultural engineering and main- 
tained and used by Auburn and the Historical Society. 


Engineering Faculty; 


The tractor will be restored by 


Cometary Comment 


Comets, or rather comet frag- 
ments, approach the earth even 
closely. with considerable 
regularity, providing more or less 
spectacular fireworks in the sky 
vear by year. The sizable meteor 
showers in August and October 
und smaller ones throughout the 
vear occur as the earth’s orbit in- 
tersects those of “old” comets. 
These orbits are strewn with the 
solid crumbs left behind when 
the last of the amalgamating 
gases have been boiled away by 
the sun, and when these crumbs 
are captured by earth’s. gravity 
thev fall into the atmosphere and 
burn up more or less completely. 
We see the conflagration as a 
shooting star; we occasionally 
find an incompletely burned cin- 
der and call it a meteorite. 

As I write about our expected 
visitor from space, the papers are 
full of reports of UFO's again. 
They undoubtedly iticlude high- 
flving aircraft, weather balloons, 
even the three bright planets, Ve- 
nus, Jupiter, and Mars, that dom- 
inate these autumn skies, and just 
barely possible, an authentic alien 
craft that left some other world 
millenia, say, millions of years 
ago, carrving a crew whose skills 
and knowledge must have then 
far surpassed our wildest imag- 
ination. (If so, I hope that fellow 
from Carrville doesn’t carry out 
his threat to shoot them!) But as 
you read, you can plan to go out 
and see the real thing the next 
clear evening. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
PS. 

Don't let anyone tell you scien- 
tists lack faith. If I hadn’t believ- 
ed -all that stuff I, as well as 
others, wrote about Kohoutek, 
would I have been _ peering 
through a telescope at 3:45 a.m. 
in the 30° weather of a mid-No- 
vember Saturday, eagerly scan- 
ning the southeastern sky for the 
expected visitor from space? To 
no avail. None of the half-dozen 
faculty, graduate students, un- 
dergraduates and friends—and re- 
lations—assembled in front of 
Allison Lab was sure he had seen 
the comet. (“Wasn't there a fuzzy 
spot just above Spica?” “I didn't 
see anything there at all!”) A 
similar trip a few weeks later to 
the top of Haley Center at 4:00 
a.m. was equally futile, as far as 
Comet Kohoutek was concerned. 
I gave up until it should have 
rounded the sun ‘and begun to 
hang in the evening sky in a blaze 
of glcry. Well, it’s there. I’ve seen 
it-twice at this writing—with 
binoculars. If you haven't seen it 
by now, go ahead and look, well 
above the horizon in the west just 
at dark, but youll need good 
binoculars and lots of luck. 

Oh, the professional astrono- 
mers are learning lots about Ko- 
houtek, and comets in general, 
but frankly, for us amateurs, Ko- 
houtek was a great disappoint- 
ment. Not nearly as spectacular 
as Bennett, which arched up 30° 
from the southeastern horizon be- 
fore dawn in April, 1970, But 


we'll get other chances, Good old 
reliable Halley will be back in 
1986, and a dozen or so comets 
are discovered every year, out of 
which some will be worth getting 
up early for. But at the moment, 
I admit my enthusiasm is wan- 
ing. I rather sympathize with a 
colleague who remarked _plain- 
tively, after our second early 
morning expedition, “If anyone 
else discovers a comet anytime 
soon, just don’t tell me about it!” 


AU Study Tour 
Summer Quarter 


Auburn will sponsor a second 
study-travel tour in Europe next 
summer, enabling a student to 
earn up to 10 credit hours while 
visiting Switzerland, England, 
Germany, Austria, France, and 
Italy. 

The program will be under the 
direction of Dr. B. -Eugene 
Greissman, Alumni Professor and 
head of the Department of Soc- 
iology and Anthropology at Au- 
burn, but enrollment is not limit- 
ed to sociology majors. 

Dr. Greissman Says majors in 
education, art, history, architec- 
ture, and engineering will parti- 
cularly profit from visiting the 
important galleries, churches, 
museums, etc., in Paris, London, 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Munich, 
and Lausanne. 

The cost of the tour will be 
$1,095 and will include lodging, 


At AU— 


= + 1906 Steam-Powered Tractor 


A steam powered tractor that was put ito use in Lee 
County in 1906, and which served two generations of farm- 
ers and sawmill operators, will be available to teach future 


generations about their heritage, 
thanks to the generosity of the 
widow and children of the late 
A. C. Whatley. 

Mrs. Jimmie L. Whatley, who 
now resides in Columbus, Miss., 
and her children have assigned 
this historic machine to joint use 
by Atbuin University and the 


Dealing With Cheats 
—A Book Review 


Dealing With Cheats by A. D. 
Livingston ’47, J. B. Lippincott Co., 


Philadelphia & New York, 1973, 
$8.95. 
A. D. Livingstor holds the 


title as the most knowledgeable 
Auburn Alumnus when it comes 
to card games for fun and profit, 
and he’s no novice at the act of 
rolling dice. Dealing With Cheats 
is Mr. Livingston’s third work 
about gambling. The other two 
consist of a how-to book for poker 
players and a novel, The Sky’s 
the Limit, reviewed in these 
columns two or three years ago. 

His latest book tells me more 
about the methods of cheating at 
poker, craps, gin rummy, and 
Bob Sanders’ game of 


even 
bridge, than I ever cared to 
know. Although the average 


reader will find the book dull 
going, being aimed at those ad- 
dicted to one of the forms of 
gambling and out to prevent their 
being rooked by the pros, it does 
include some anecdotes and facts 
of general interest. For instance 
(take note, Bob Sanders) more 
than $1 billion is wagered at 
bridge tables annually in the U.S. 

And, should you get in a game 
of poker with half a football 
team, and realize that one or 
more of the fellows is cheating, 
Mr. Livingston offers a much 
saner line of action than yelling 
‘Cheat!’—suddenly remember an 
algebra test in the morning and 
beat it. That action served him 
well in his student days. 

Now, should you be one of the 
addicted, the $8.95 for Mr. Liv- 
ingston’s book, may be money 
well spent. In the meantime, re- 


member that the Mississippi- 
Riverboat-gambler-type of card- 


sharp is out of fashion and you're 
much more likely to be taken by 
a crew-cut part-time preacher or 
Ss old lady playing bingo.— 


meals, tours, and all transporta- 
tion (from New York). Auburn 
University tuition fees are addi- 
tional. 

Dr. Greissman says that Au- 
burn students who participated 
in the 1972 tour felt it was an 


unforgettable experience and 
thinks that Alumni parents or 


grandparents might be interested 
in providing such an_ additional 
learning experience for their child 
or grandchild. The dates of the 
tour are June 21-July 18, Addi- 
tional information may be ob- 
tained from writing Dr. Greiss- 
man at the Department of Socio- 
logy and Anthropology, Auburn 
University, Auburn 36830, or 
calling him at 205-826-5049 or 
205-821-2446, 


Lee County Historical Society. 
The Case tractor has been moved 
from the Whatley home in the 
Beauregard Community to Au- 
burn, where it will be restored 
by agricultural engineering stu- 
dents in the School of Agriculture 
under direction of faculty and 
Society officers. Once restored, it 
will be kept at Auburn for special 
use by the two groups. 

In reviewing the history of the 
machine, Mrs.. Whatley recalled 
that it was purchased in 1906 by 
her father. J. W. Dupree. He had 
seen one of the tractors at the 
1905 St. Louis Exposition and 
recognized its potential for use 
in his sawmilling operation. 

The tractor came to Opelika 
by train and was driven from the 
depot to the Dupree home south 
of Beauregard. Excitement 
ated by this event was like a cir- 
cus, Mrs. Whatley Says. 

After many years of use by 
Mr. Dupree, the steam powered 
machine became the property of 
his daughter and son-in-law, who 
also operated a sawmill. It has 
been owned by that family since 
that time, and has been parked 


cre- 


(Continued on page 7) 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


P.O. Box 343 
Dahlonega, Ga. 30533 
21 Dec. °73 

Dear Editor: 

Your news is one of the few 
such publications that I read reg- 
ularly. I especially enjoy Jerry 
Roden’s column even though 
when he wrote about W. V. Park- 
er he left out the most important 
fact about him—He was a great 
teacher. 

This letter is written as a re- 
action to the article “Spare the 
Rod” by Heleni Pedersoli. My re- 
action is not one of anger but of 
pity—pity for her and this and 
every generation which sees 
something not quite right in the 
order of things, condemns all 
methods of attacking the wrong 
but offers no remedies of her 
own. 

If indeed we allow children as 
“guests in our homes” to do as 
they please even if it means tear- 
ing up the place or setting it on 
fire—then we are to blame if these 
same children behave the same 
way when they reach adulthood. 

To be sure one should use all 
of the cunning, skill, understand- 
ing and love possible in dealing 
with children whether they be 
little angels or devils. The rod 
when used should be used with 
discretion, fairness without spe- 
cial favor—but it must at times 
be used. There are no ot, 
motivating factors in human De 
havior than the fear of punish- 
ment and the hope of reward. To 
deny their existence is to try t0 
dwell in never-never land. 

One recent graduate of Aubum 
who read the same article said, 
“She is in the Class of 773. Give 
her time and she will learn.” 

Let us hope so and soon. 

Sincerely, 
M. C. Wicht, Sr. 
Ph.D, Auburn 1957 
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re ? Elizabeth Young Johnson 
25- 30 25 of Sunnyvale, Callif.. 
Leila Jordan Skinner ’25 of 
Thomasville, Ala., were on campus 
this fall for the 50th Anniversary of 
Alpha Beta Chapter of Chi Omega 
Mrs. Johnson was the first president 
of the Auburn chapter and Mrs 
Skinner the second. Mrs. Skinner 
visited the Middle East before th 


hostilities and made stops in Leban 


and 


on, Syria} Israel, and Turkey and 


on the island of Cyprus. . 


Col. Robert B. Sledge '26 has re- 
tired from the Physics Department 
of Marion Institute and now lives 


(re ensboro. 
red Dec. 
ery Area 


where he had been head of the agri 


Ed Teague ’30 
31 from the Montgom- 
Chamber of Commerce 
cultural division since 1952. Thy di- 
ision, of which he was the first and 
only director will end with his re- 


tirement. During the 22 years, he 


has been active with farm groups 
FFA and 4-H groups, and out-of- 
state farming groups in an effort 


to promote agriculture in the Mont- 
gomery trade area. A former Exten- 
sion county agent and State Exten- 
sion dairyman, Mr. Teague has been 
active in many civic and commun- 
will continue 


Mont- 


con- 


ity organizations. He 
to offer his services to the 


Area 


sultant basis. 


gomery Chamber on a 


"29 "39 Mrs. Lela Irwin Legare 
Vadi™ « 29 

32 has been awarded a 
Certificate of Commendation by the 
Institute of the- History 
of Pharmacy. She was nominated 


American 


by former Auburn Pharmacy dean 
Samuel T. Coker and will receive 
the Commendation at ceremonies 
later this year. Mrs. Legare is Au- 
burn’s first woman pharmacy grad- 


uate, ; 

James E. Robbins 732, for 30 
years director of finance for the 
Alabama Department of Public 


Health, retired Oct. 31. Mr. Rob- 
bins had a varied career as radio 

drug store clerk, and 
jazz band musician before joining 
the state Department of Industrial 
Relations in 1938. He switched to 
the health department in 1943... . 

Dr. Clarence C. Scarborough 735 
has joined the AU School of Edu- 
cation as a professor in agricultural 
education. For the past 11 years he 


announcer, 


Old Tractor 


(Continued from page 6) 


in front of the family home in re- 
cent years. 


“Old Nancy,” as the tractor is 
known to the family, was featur- 
ed in the 1954 centennial parade 
of the City of Opelika. It was 
fired-up” and driven in honor 
of July 4 in 1956 and 1957. Since 
that time it had been parked on 
the lawn of the family farm until 
eng moved to Auburn Univer- 
sity in December. 


iis steam powered tractor 
Played an important role in A- 


Nerican agriculture before mod- 
€m internal combustion engines 


Were perfected, as pointed out by 
uburn University and Historical 
Ociety officials, and the one 
made available by the Whatley 


me represents a valuable ad- 
on to the area’s historical at- 
tractions. 
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had been professor and head of the 
Department of Agricultural Educa- 
North State Uni- 


versity. He has written several text- 


tion at Carolina 


books and edited Agricultural Edu- 
1965-1967. 
William Bonna Capps 


cation from 
35 of Au- 
burn was recently honored with the 


Legislative Award of the 27th an 


nual convention-exhibit of Vendin 
ind Foodservice Management 
the annual meeting of the National 
Automati Merchandising Associa 
tion He head Came Vend 
Corp. in Auburn 

John Maples, Jr., 7 of Mont 

mer new cirector of the 
Birmin | h of the Federal 
R rve Bank f Atlanta. He 

u ! | I ot Uni 

Bank ly Cr in Monte 
ery Robert T. Kincey '37 now 
lives in Sao Paulo Brazil ; 

James D. Orr, Jr., °38 of Opelika- 


ick nt of the Ala 
for Crippled Children 


is the new pre 


bama Society 


and Adults. He has be: n promin 
ent in work of the society for many 
vears and has been on _ the state 
board since 1971. He was a leader 


in the development ot the Achieve 


ment Center in Opelika which offers 


training and evaluation to handi- 
capped citizens of Macon, Talla- 
poosa, Lee, and Russell Counties. 


Homer L. Jacobs °39, assistant 
director of the State Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service, has received a 
national citation from the National 
Rehabilitation Association for “sig- 
to rehabilita- 


nificant contributions 


tion.” 


40) "49 Paul O. Anderson, Jr., 

~"E ’40 of Rossville, Ga.. is 
new vice president of the Southern 
Region of the 
of Textile 


He is executive vice president of 


American Association 
Chemists and Colorists. 
Rossville Spinning Corp. 

Frank with the Air 
Force at. Robins AFB, Ga 
Wilmot G. Rhodes °4] 
Annandale, Va 
cas, Jr., “42 has been re 
the national | 


Pope ‘41 is 


now lives in 
Alfred S, Lu- 
elected to 
voard of trustees of the 
America He 


new ly 


Leukemia Society of 


as c 4] 
| en or the 
Alabama Stat 
in Birmingham. He is vice pre 
of the national division of the Bir 
mingham Trust National Che 
Leukemia Society is i oluntary 
health ager 


cat 


formed 
( hapter with offices 


sident 


Bank 


which works to edu 


leukemia 
support ettorts 


peopl about help 
patients in need, and 
to control and eradicate the disease 
P. Adams 
extension research with the Auburn 
School of He has worked 


in industry and is currentls complet 


Fred "42, is director of 


Business. 
ing requirements for a doctorate 
from Florida State. 

Lt. Col. Charles D. Orrison ’43 is 
retired from the Air 
in Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
ard H. lives in 
Durango, Colo. . . . Dr. Nolen D. 
Connor ‘43 is with the Vet School 
at Wayne State University in De- 
troit, Mich. 

Nola Florene Parker ‘44 
of Chattanooga is the new president 
of the Chattanooga branch of the 
American Association of University 


Force and lives 
Rich- 


Houston °43 now 


Goode 


f 
& 


CLASS OF ’16—Getting together on the steps of Samford Hall for class 
picture are members of the Class of 1916 who were on campus Nov. 2 and 
3 for a reunion 57 years after their graduation. Left to right, first row: 
Mrs. Newman, C. E. Newman, Mrs. Williford, James D. Williford, Ken- 


Women. She teaches in the Chatta- 
nooga School System 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl R. Culver- 
house, Jr., ‘43 (Margaret Hanson 
'45) now live in Gainsville, Va.. 


where he is doing consulting work 
engineering cde 


Re sear h ( OrTp. 
Sharman ‘45 


with the 
partment of Atlantic 
Dr. Robert Smith 
became assistant professor of large 
animal surgen in the 
Auburn School of Veterinary Medi 
cine on Nov l He IS MAnACeT ol 
hospital and teaches 


process 


and Thi dic ine 


the veterinary 
regulatory medicine. He has per 
formed extensive research in Mexico 
and until recently was direcor of th 
Animal Health Division of the U.S, 
Department of A 1944 
is president of Omicron Delta Kap 


griculture In 


pa, senior men’s honorary at Au 
burn, he helped arrange the first 
athletic contest in over 40 years bi 
tween the University of Alabama 
and Auburn 

Viola Hart Coons Ayer ‘45 is a 


librarian at the University of Ala- 
R. Lawson Hanks, Jr., 
Zaragoza, 

Lyle 


transferred 


bama. 
"47 has 
Spain, to 


moved from 
Athens, Tenn. 
Thomas Jones ‘48 has 
to Charlotte, N.C., 
with Shell Oil. . . . James E. Brew- 
er “49 has transferred from Esso 
Pakistan Fertilizer Co., Lt., in Ka- 
rachi, Pakistan, to Esso Chemie N. 


V. Fertilizer 


where he works 


plant in Rozenburg, 
Netherlands. Jane Bell Allen 
"48 now Manchester, Ga. 

.. Oliver Maurice Lowery “48 has 
Bangkok, Thailand, 


Perrine, Fla., 


lives in 


returned from 


and now lives’ in 


neth G. Caughman, Mrs. Edwards, Perry Jackson Edwards. 


where he is self-employed. 
Rowland C. Barton ‘49 has mov- 
ed to Pensacola, Fla., from Sale, 
Australia Walter N. Howell 
‘49 is the new civilian personnel di- 


rector for the training and doctrine 


command at Fort Monroe, Va He 
has been with Civil Service more 
than 20 years and came to Ft. Mon- 


roe from Ft Sam Houston Te OF 
where he had been with the Health 


Service Command. He was station 
ed at Ft. Monroe earlier—as em 
ber ot the 50th Arms Band Bet re 
’ 1 Servi he th the 
Gene Krupa Orchestra. He, his wif 
Mary Jan thr 


Earl Charles Halla "50 


‘50-54 


became Lauderdals 

County Extension farm chairman on 

Oct. 15. He had been farm agent 
in Madison County. since 1965 

Dr, and Mrs. Melvin W. Smith 


Ol (Mary Frances Cooper ’60) now 
live in LaFayette, Ga C. Harry 
Knowles ‘51, founder and president 
and chairman of the board of Met 


rologi« addressed 


Instruments, Inc., 
the Auburn Physics Department Col 
loguium on Oct. 26. 

Ray E. 
years of 
New York City, has 
Valdosta, Ga:, where he is with the 
firm of Ellis, Ingram, Parris & Gre- 
gory. 


Cumrine ‘51, after 2] 


architectural practice in 


relocated in 


Elaine G. Greene °51 is now an 


assistant professor in the Depart- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Phitee ~ 


Second Row: 


Mrs. Bailey, R. Y: Bailey, Mrs. McManus, Clifford B. McManus, Mrs. Be- 
lue, J. T. Belue. Third Row: Mrs. Wells, Louis T. Wells, Mrs. Miller, 


George A. Miller, Jr. 
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— History Professor Profile Series — 


Mr. Average Alabama Taxpayer, Meet Dr. Eaves 


By THOM BOTSFORD 73 


<i 


DR. GLEN EAVES 


ad 


(Photo by John Hitchcock) 
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ment of Rehabilitation and Special 
Education at Auburn. She came to 
Auburn from Troy State. . . . James 
A. Arnold, Jr., 52 is design man- 
ager of the Mustang Interior Studio 
at the Ford Design Center in Dear- 
born, Mich., and was responsible 
for the interior of the Mustang II. 
He has been with Ford since 1955 
ment last June. He, his wife Myron, 
and 2 children live in Dearborn 
Heights. . . . 

Dr. Bailey L. Donnally ‘52 rep- 
resents the physics section on the 
control of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
He is chairman of the Lake Forest 
College, Ill., Physics Department. 

Griffin P. Chandler °53 is con- 
struction manager of Holiday In- 
dustrial Park, a 3,000-acre industrial 
park owned by Holiday Inns, Inc., 
near Olive Branch, Miss., just out- 
side Memphis,. Tenn. Mr. Chandler, 
his wife, and three children live in 
Memphis. He had been with Frisco 
Railway for the past 20 years... . 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Cope 
(Barbara Wamp 754) live in Weirs- 
dale, Fla., where he has been teach- 
ing senior high math at Lake Weir 
High for the past 18 years. 
Lt. Col. Sam P. Stewart ’54 has re- 
ceived the Air Force Commendation 
Medal at Kirtland AFB, N.M., 
where he is a research and develop- 
ment officer. 


5 Mr. and Mrs. James A. LaMar 
By) (Margery Sullivan) live in 
Annapolis, Md., where James is 
with Singer Co. and Margery is 


8 


with Associated Builders & Con- 
tractors, Inc... . 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. B. H. Corum 
(Carol Hill ’57) live in San Antonio, 
Tex. .. . Donald A. Britt is educa- 
tion officer with the Department of 
the Air Force civilian force at Da- 
vis-Monthan AFB, Ariz. He and his 
son, Donnie, a high school student 
in Tucson, remain devoted Auburn 
fans, despite the distance. 


"6 Mr. and Mrs. Phillip M. Law- 
rence (Libby Kirkland) have 
transferred from Lakeland, Fla., to 
Burlington, N.C. where Phil is now 
production manager for Redman 
Mobile Homes, Inc., in Mebane, N. 
C. They have three sons and a 
daughter: Richard, 16; David, 15; 
Tommy, 13; and Lisa, 5... . 

Billy Ray Farris is guidance coun- 
selor at Winston County High in 
Double Springs. . . . Mr. and Mrs. 
James R. Osborn, Jr., (Jo Ann Jones 
57) now live in Sherwood Forest, 
Mains sk: 

Lawrence Anthony Lucchesi is 
manager of Gulf Oil’s polyethlene 
plant in Orange, Tex: . . . William 
C. (Wick) Watkins is vice president 
in charge of sales with Still Waters, 
a development on Lake Martin. He, 
his wife and 2 daughters have mov- 
ed to Dadeville. .. . 

Charles H. Crowder is new vice 
president of manufacturing for 
West Point Pepperell’s industrial 
fabrics division. He moved to his 
new position at Lanett from Bidde- 
ford, Me. He and his wife, Sybil, 
have three children, Malinda, 17; 
Laura, 13; and Charla, 8. 


"58 Maj. Dwight H. Covington 
is in command school at Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kan... . 

Dr. Herbert G. Anderson, Jr., is 
associate professor of biology at 
Central Connecticut State College 
in New Britain, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Carl Missil- 
dine (Fay Dean ’61) live in Mont- 
gomery where Carl works at Dan- 

(Continued on page 9) 


Faces in The News 


fe * 
Houston Taunton 
Samuel A. Houston ’56 has form- 
ed an advertising and public rela- 
tions firm, Communications Associ- 
ates, in Houston, Tex. Mr. Houston 
is a former account executive for 
Harshe-Rotman & Druck, a national 
public relations firm and has work- 
ed as copy writer, copy editor, and 
newspaper reporter. 

L. Ray Taunton '56 is new vice 
president of technical operations for 
Allied Chemical’s Fibers Division. 
He was promoted from director of 
engineering. He has been with Al- 


lied since 1960. 


If Mr. Average Alabama Taxpayer were to meet Dr. Glen 
Eaves, he might dismiss all the gossip he’s heard about those 
“weirdo, eggheaded professors.” For at a church social or a 


wedding reception, Dr. Eaves 
will talk just like the businessman 
down the street, or—if the con- 
versation shifts to Auburn—like 
the proud parent of a freshman 
co-ed. “We have a fine University 
with a fine student body and an 
outstanding president,” he'll say. 
“It’s a good place for parents to 
send their children, and_ that's 
the way it should stay.” 

Furthermore, Dr. Eaves oftea 
finds himself in the middle of the 
Alabama mainstream of political 
and cultural thought. Although 
he serves on the State Republi- 
can Executive Committee, his 
views coincide more often than 
not with those of the educated 
middle-class in the state. Natur- 
ally, he’s a deacon in the Baptist 
Church, a sniper at big time lib- 
erals, and a Mississippi gentle- 
man with all the grace and charm 
characteristic of that endangered 
species. 

But before our taxpayer stamps 
a stereotype on Dr. Eaves, he 
should sit in on one of his history 
classes where all sorts of dramatic 
posturings are said to take place. 

“He gets excited, very excited, 
acts out the big scenes, and even 
makes sound effects,” says one of 
his admirers. “In fact, when we 
were studying executions in the 
reformation era, Dr. Eaves would 
pound on the lectern at the men- 
tion of a beheading. It was just 
like a head rolling. Once, a girl 
in the back of the room jumped 
two feet in the air when he did 
that.” 


Melodrama: 
Dr. Eaves as 
Pope Gregory VIII 
and Henry IV 


Similar stories are easy to col- 
lect. Another student tells about 
a Dr. Eaves’ production of a con- 
flict between Pope Gregory VIII 
and Emperor Henry IV: “The 
Pope was angry with Henry and 
excommunicated him. But Henry, 
at that time, couldn’t afford to 
fight the Church, so he went to 
beg forgiveness. Well, Dr. Eaves 
had us imagine Henry begging 
and kneeling in the snow at the 
feet of the Pope. Then he decid- 
ed to act out both of the parts. 
He would tum around, stooping 
to say Henry's lines, and, after 
getting all pompous, switch posi- 
tions for the Pope’s. I'll never 
forget that sight.” 

When asked to elaborate on his 
teaching techniques, Dr. Eaves 
plays the part of a professor un- 
concerned with such incidentals. 
“No,” he says of a freshman’s 
story, “I never made airplane 
sounds when talking about World 
War I.” With a grin, he directs 
the discussion to more weighty 
matters—the value of Renaissance 
and Reformation history, his spe- 
cialty: : 

“One can hardly find an age 
with so many interesting and col- 
orful figures on the stage or one 
with so many innovations in the 
making. We talk about Machia- 
velli, Luther, Henry VIII, Queen 
Elizabeth I, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, Columbus, Bloody Mary, 


Shakespeare. We trace the effects 
of a civilization discovering a 
New World, making use of the 
printing press for the first time, 
splitting into religious factions on 
a continental seale. To say the 
least, it was an era of amazing 
change and progress, a time 
when men began to break from 
their medieval past an d_ think 
more for themselves rather than 
have society think for them.” 

Dr. Eaves: believes a study of 
medieval and_ reformation his- 
tory (he offers both) can provide 
a student with the background 
material necessary for an intelli- 
gent evaluation of contemporary 
religious struggles in Ireland or 
on the Sinai Peninsula. 

Although the reformation era 
was a time of bloody Catholic- 
Protestant confrontations  nau- 
seating even to contemporary 
readers, he regards the age a 
healthy one for faith. “We need 
to remember that most of the 
leading figures called themselves 
Christians. Many were searching 
for a more meaningful faith and 
found it. Certain beliefs and 
practices of the Medieval Church 
were no longer acceptable to 
large segments of Europe.” 

His medieval history course in- 
cludes a survey of Arab culture 
at its height in the eighth cen- 
tury. “Today we need to know 
more about the Arab world and 
its history,” he says. “True, the 
energy crisis might cause us to 
realize that friendship with the 
Arabs is in our international best 
interest. But a study of their cul- 
tural background can help us see 
the Middle Eastern situation with 
less prejudice — with or without 
oil.” 

When talking with Dr. Eaves, 
contemporary affairs like the 
energy crisis find their way from 
historical sources out into the 
open. And in class, according t 
one of his students, Dr. Faves 
might, on special occasions, jump 
forward four or five centuries 1 
spend some time on a contemp0 
rary problem: “One day, he sur 
prised us with a discussion of a] 
book his friend had just written, 
a book on campus unrest. Dr} 
Eaves felt the content was impor 
tant and, by the end of, the hout 
—whether we agreed with his 
terpretation of it or not—we di 
too. He eventually pulled all of 
us into the discussion and aske 
us what we thought should be 
done about violence on campl® 
es. Although we missed part of a 
history lecture, I didn’t think the 
time was wasted.” 


Nixon 
“cooled down 
left wing violence 
on the campuses.” 


Dr. Eaves, who despite ye 
gate, still supports most USF 
on’s policies, credits the Presi ra 
with “cooling down left wing : re 
lence on the campuses. Aca 
mic freedom, he says, “does ! 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Dr. Gordon C. Bond — 


Interview With A ‘Most Outstanding -ildathan! 


By THOM BOTSFORD '73 


As efficiency before individual attention, traffic jams, 
overloaded classrooms, and registration by computer have 
come to characterize campus life, fewer and fewer students 


enjoy personal relationships with 
the faculty, and only a handful 
receive invitations ‘ ‘to come over 
to the house for refreshments and 
a friendly visit.” But Dr. Gordon 
C. Bond bucks the system a little 
each quarter when he invites his 
smaller history classes home “for 
conversation, cokes, and slides of 
historical points of interest.” Al- 
though he dismisses the occasion 
as “not much,” it represents a 
philosophy which emphasizes his 
“personal interest in students as 
human beings.” And that, to Dr. 
Bond, is very important: 

“I like people. That’s why I 
switched career goals in college 
from business to teaching. | 
wanted not only to be in contact 
with people, I wanted to help 
them if possible.” 

Periodically, one can find this 
Napoleonic specialist rockin’ and 
rollin’ with the hipper set at 
Peep's, coaching students through 
person: al traumas at home, or 
serving up wit as a substitute 
for coffee in eight o'clock classes. 
Most students like him and re- 
member him, During the 1971 
campus elections, for instance, 
they selected him “most outstand- 
ing teacher” in the School of Arts 
and Sciences. 

This popularity, though, didn’t 
grow out of an “easy A” policy 
or from any sacrifice to academic 
quality. For Dr. Bond believes a 
serious study of histor y one of the 
greatest “helps” he can extend to 
a student. “We are fast becoming 
a one-world civilization where an 
educated person needs some glo- 
bal concept of his historical past, 
he says. “You wouldn’t want to 
open up a novel in the middle 
and start reading. History helps 
us understand customs, — tradi- 
tions, enmities, human nature. 
And, since it requires us to be 
critical of source material—that’s 
skeptical of believi ‘ing everything 
printed or spoken—it’s very good 
discipline as well.” 


Democracy is the 
most difficult 
System to maintain, 


Indeed, if more were critical 
of their sources of daily informa- 
tion, he speculates, we would 
have better government, certain- 
ly one less prone to lie to its citi- 
zens. “When teaching my French 
Revolution course, if point out 
that democracy is ‘the most diffi- 
cult system of government to 
maintain, and a dictatorship the 
easiest, We need to keep a dili- 
Sent watch over our rights or 
they might be usurped in the 
interest of efficiency. Blind lag 
in government, in the media, 
0oks, is not a very safe or ita 
timate attitude to take.” 
cutie ee a critical historical 
Retin; however, requires much 

an memorizing textbook 
Prec) Too often that is mem- 
Ing without understanding, 


© Says, and it’s es 
‘ ecially a 
stumbling block in ‘ 


_ World history courses, 
“Many freshmen come from 
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freshmen 


small schools where they were 
taught by poorly qualified teach- 
ers, sometimes coaches, who had 
them merely memorize facts. This 
preparation is not sufficient for 
college study. I try to help stu- 
dents as much as possible, but 
the classes usually contain up to 
two hundred students, and, out 
of these—even after repeated of- 
fers of sasaiisid only ten to 
twelve come for help during the 
quarter. What's worse, these few 
usually don’t know what to say, 
how to ask for help, once they're 
in the office.” 


Forty minutes on 
history each 
night is 

not enough 


Dr. Bond thinks factors other 
than poor high school training 
figure in the Erexhinen problem. 

“The size of the University intim- 
idates many of them. And par- 
ties, activities, getting acquaint- 
ed, absorbs so much of their time 
and energy. It’s quite a shock, 
too, w hen they discover that the 
thirty or forty minutes they spent 
studying a year ago doesn’t suf- 
fice here.” 

But Dr. Bond tries to adjust his 
lectures to the situation. He starts 
at the beginning, assuming most 
know nothing of the subject mat- 
ter, and adds flavor in the form 
of “juicy details” and humorous 
asides. (I remember when Dr. 
Bond was a guest lecturer on the 
French Revolution in my fresh- 
man history class. A few of us 
became so fascinated with the 
guillotine and the sundry politi- 
cal maneuverings of the period 
that we asked for additional read- 
ing material.) 

Quite different from, but just 
as time consuming as, his teach- 
ing duties are Dr. Bond’s research 
activities. Presently, he is prepar- 
ing to publish his revised doc- 
toral dissertation on an 1809 
British military campaign during 
the N Napoleonic Wars, Known as 
Expedition to the Scheldt. “It 
concerns the — British attempt to 
remove Holland from the Napo- 
leonic sphere,” he explains. “But 
the effort was a failure. Eighty 
thousand men—a larger British 
force than that triumphant at 
Waterloo—plagued by typ hus 
and a breakdown in communica- 
tion between Army and Navy, 
only succeeded in convincing a 
prudent Napoleon to annex Hol- 
land in 1810, taking it out of the 
hands of his brother Louis.” 

Portions of this research, done 
in Paris and London in 1965 on 
a Florida State University fel- 
lowship, will appear soon in The 
Irish Sword, a military history 
journal. Dr. Bond will’ also de- 
liver a paper on the subject at 
the Fourth Consortium on Revo- 
lutionary Europe in late Feb- 
ruary. 

Finding time to pursue re- 
search interests plagues those 
teachers conscientiously absorb- 


ed in classroom duties. “Ideally, 
there sihbeda 2» an undergraduate 
faculty and a gr dui ite faculty,” 
Dr. Bond be lie ves. “The former 
should concentrate on teaching 
undergraduates and the latter on 
directing graduate research. Too 
often, employe rs judge a man pri- 
marily on his publications, as- 
suming he’s a good teacher when 
he’s not. I'm not saying that an 
undergraduate faculty should not 
do research work—that’s part of 
staying in shape. But the empha- 
sis should be on teaching.” 

Obviously, Dr. Bond derives 
the greater satisfaction from 
teaching. By putting two cliches 
together (and twisting one of 
them around) — “there’s nothing 
new under the sun, yet history 
doesn’t repeat itself’—he illustrat- 
es in the cli issroom how “history 
comes to life.” It’s reconstructing 
all the forces in the environment— 
human nature, acts of God, natur- 
al occurrences—to see life as it 
was, he explains. Although these 
forces never change, they com- 
bine in different ways year after 
year so that history doesn’t repeat 
itself. The challenge 
struct the elements as true to 
scale as possible. “This is eee! in- 
terpretating hi story, not just 
chronicling data,’ 

And it’s the very practical les- 
son in life Dr. Bond tries to give 
his students. Possibly, it prepares 
some for more experienced, more 
ambitious undertakings. “I enjoy 
watching many of my former stu- 
dents turn out well,” he says, 
“maybe I’ve played some part in 
that.” 


is to recon- 
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is cy 
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nelly Field with the FAA and is in 
the Naval Reserve. . . . J. Harold 
Owen, Jr., works with IBM in New 
York City. He lives in Edison, N.J. 


Faces in The News 


Hemphill 
Richard E. Charlton, Jr., “37 of 


Charlton 
Fairfax has been named general 
manager of non-woven operations 
for WestPoint Pepperell, responsible 
for mills in Fairfax, Columbus, Ga., 
and Milledgeville, Ga. He and his 
wife Dorothy have two sons, Rich- 
ard E., II], and Lawrence L., both 
of Memphis, Tenn., and a daughter, 
Laura, 16. 

Paul Hemphill ’59 was visiting 
lecturer in magazine writing at the 
University of Georgia last fall. Mr. 
Hemphill currently freelances for 
such publications as the New York 
Times Sunday Magazine, Cosmopo- 
litan, Mademoiselle, TV Guide, 
Sport, and Atlantic Monthly, and 
will publish this spring a collection 
of magazine pieces about the South 
called The Good Old Boys. He and 
his wife Susan, and three children-- 
Lisa, 10, David, 8, and Molly, 2— 
live on St. Simons Island, Ga. 


59 Dr. Jesse Mark Jackson has 
“~ joined the Auburn Depart- 
ment of Economics and Geography 
as an assistant professor. . . . Ken- 
neth H. Craddock is new superint- 
endent of the packing and shipping 
department of Reynolds Aluminum 
Alloys and Plate plant at Sheffield. 
He and his wife, Dean, have 3 
daughters: Pam, 15; Pat, 13© and 
Paula, 7. They live in Russellville. 

James R. Hutchins has been 
transferred to Huntsville. . . . Al- 
bert E. Hardy is with Litton In- 
dustries at Pascagoula, Miss. 
Harriman O. Summerford, Jr., is 
assistant vice president of First Na- 
tional Bank in Dothan. . . . 

Robert Douglas Hayno is with 
Southern Bell in Jacksonville, Fla. 


’ Martha Littlefield Stewart is 
60 a management analyst with 
the Social Security Administration 
in Baltimore, Md. . . . Thomas R. 
Caradine has joined Sea Pines’ de- 
sign and construction department on 
Hilton Head Island, $.C. The comp- 
any is one of the leading resort and 
recreation community builders in 
the U.S. He and his wife, Frances, 
have 3 children: Thomas, 20; Me- 
lynda, 18, and David, 12. 

James O. Williams is new 
assistant vice president for academic 
affairs at Auburn University in 
Montgomery. He has been at AUM 
since its founds in 1969 and was 
chairman of the division of educa- 
tion and assistant dean of the grad- 
uate school. : 

Dr. and bit Gerald D. Johnson 
(Martha Martin ’63) now live in Bir- 
mingham where he is with the Hu- 


manities Division of the University 
of Alabama at Birmingham. . . 
Martha Webb Hansens operates 
Hansens Insty-Prints at Lansing, 
Mich. . . . Maj. Kurt L. Keene is 
attending Navy Graduate School at 
Monterey, Calif. William M. 
Voight is executive director of Op- 
eration New Birmingham. He had 
been director of auxiliary services 
at UAB. He is currently president 
of the Birmingham Jaycees and on 
the board of the Birmingham area 
Chamber of Commerce. He and his 
wife, Linda Marie Hargrove ‘60, 


have 2 children. 


61 Ronald Nix is southern repre- 

sentative for the animal health 
and nutrition department of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. He 
Clayton. . . . 
with Phenix 
City. . «sv Capt. 


lives in 
Larry E. Carmack is 
Foundry in Phenix 
and Mrs. Sidney L. 
Lanier (Jo Ann Bartlett °59) live 
néar Newberry, England, where 
Capt. Lanier is stationed for a 4- 
year tour at Greenham Commons, 
about 50 miles from London. The 
Laniers have 3 daughters: Mary 
Ann, 8; Jo Beth, 6, and Laura Lea, 
4... . Wayne L. McBryant is an 
electrical engineer with Florida 
Power Corp. in St. Petersburg. 
BORN: A son, Joseph Webb, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Stidham (R. 
Diane Webb) of Hopewell, Va., on 
July 23. He joins big isster Lynn, 7. 


? . 
62 Ralph R. Jones, Jr., received 
the Ph.D. in marine biology from 


(Continued on page 10) 
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IN ‘BIG JIM’ COUNTRY-SGA Presid 
talks to two Cullman whittlers, friends of Former Goy- 
ernor “Big Jim” Folsom, while on an interviewing es- 


Truck Drivin’ SGA President— 
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himself. 


of Southern politics, Milton later talked with “Big Jim” 


Photo by John Hitchcock 


NASA Honors 14 Alumni 


Fourteen additional Auburn 
alumni working at Marshall Space 
Flight Center at Huntsville have 
received the “Director's Com- 
mendation” for their work on 
Skylab, the first manned space 
station. 

The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) 
honored the alumni for their 
“dedicated service” to the Center 
and the Skylab program. Thirty- 
one other alumni honored prev- 
iously for their work on the pro- 
gram were listed in the Decem- 
ber Alumnews. 


The fourteen receiving the 
“Director's Commendation” — in- 
clude: Fletcher Brooks Moore 


’48, director of the Astrionics Lab 
at Marshall. He and his wife, Ma- 
rian have two children: Larry, 
16, and Ronald, 14. 

Willie H. Faulkner °49, aero- 
space engineer. He and his wife 
Winifred live in Huntsville. 

James Rountree ‘56, aerospace 

engineer. He and his wife Hilda 
have two children: Ashlyn, 8, and 
Jim, Ill, 6. 
Arvin Hudgins '57,_-aerospace 
engineer. He and his wife Tem- 
pie have two children: Clay, 12, 
and Gay, 8. 

William C. Houston °57, aero- 
space engineer. He and his wife 
Betty have three children: Mark, 
19; Cecilia, 14; and Brenda, 13. 

Robert Lochridge “49, aero- 
space engineer. He and his wife 


10 


Cecile have three children: Joh- 
anna, 24; Mary Beth, 18, a stu- 
dent at Auburn; and Jane, 16. 

Cecil Messer ’60, aerospace en- 
gineer. He and his wife Velma 
have four children: Lise, 11; 
Laura, 5; Lynne, 4; and Mat- 
thew, 2. 


ALUMNALITIES 


(Continued from page 9) 


LSU on Dec. 21. He and his wife, 
Diana Dilworth ’61, and children, 
Michael and Beverly, now live in 
Bay Minette, where he teaches at 
Faulkner Jr. College and she teach- 
es science at Bay Minette High 
School. . . . Mr. and Mrs. William 
C. Harwell (Jean Mackey '64) have 
moved to Covington, Ga., where 
Bill is with J. C. Harwell &: Sons 
Funeral Home. They have two chil- 
dren: Bill, 7, and Tracy, 6... . 

Duke Lanier Funderburk attend- 
ed Oxford University in England 
last year and is currently teaching 
in New York City and pursuing fur- 
ther studies at New York University 
and New School. Ronald J. 
Creel has been re-elected to the 
National Board of Trustees of the 
Leukemia Society of America, Inc. 
He is state manager of Mutual Sav- 
ings Life Insurance Co... . 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Wasden 
(Wanda Anne Herren 61). live in 
Selma where he is the administrator 


David Mobley ’61, aerospace 
engineer. He and his wife Sue 
have three children: David, 12; 
Chris, 10; and Andrew, 8. 

John Redmon. ’60, aerospace 
engineer. He and his wife Ruth 
have three children: John, 16; 
Susan, 13; and Patty, 10. 

Gordon Ross "60, aerospace en- 
gineer. He and his wife Marie 
have two children: Kathryn Jo, 
13; and David, 10. Mabe 

Charles Ray 66, aerospace en- 
gineer. 

John Reaves ’69, aerospace en- 
gineer. He and his wife Joyce 
have one child, Stacy Dale. 6 
months. 

William Richardson °53, aero- 
space engineer. He and his wife 
Glenda have three children: Su- 
san, 11; Jeffry, 14; and Tommy, 


James Patterson 55, aerospace 
engineer. He and his wife Bar- 
bara have three children, James, 
15, Marianne, 14, and Jeffrey, 7. 


of Meadowview Christian School 
and Wanda teaches there. 


"63 Ben F. Hendricks is plant en- 
gineer for Milliken Textiles 
(Calloway Division) at LaGrange, 
Ga... . Mr. and Mrs. Mickey H. 
Humphrey (Charlotte Payton) now 


(Continued on page 12) 


Milton’s SGA Geared to Physical Improvements 


By THOM BOTSFORD ‘73 


Over the Christmas break, Student Government Associa- 
tion (SGA) President Ed Milton pondered over his execu- 
tive responsibilities while driving a furniture truck around 


the Southeast. “I like a change of 
pace and needed some cash,” he 
explained, “so I took my old, 
summertime truck - driving job 
and headed north. It’s a nice feel- 
ing eating seafood in Charleston 
one night and seeing the snow on 
North Carolina mountains next 
morning.” 

On the road, Milton assessed 
his half-year in office and plotted 
his way through April, the end 
of his term. He predicted a hec- 
tic four months. “For one thing, 
I expect the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) to bring us some news 
about women’s regulations’ here 
at Auburn,” he told me in his 


office early in January. “I con- 
tacted HEW over the summer 


and asked if there was anything 
we could do about the disparity 
between men’s and women’s 
rules. They visited the campus in 
the fall, gathered information, 
and will make a report soon. 
There’s some new _ legislation 
that could help us out.” 

The SGA President said that 
student officials had been “lob- 
bying” for equalization of rules 
for over half a decade, but some 
women still lived under curfews, 
sign-in and sign-out procedures, 
and key systems. “According to 
surveys taken by the Associated 
Women Students, women want 
the same freedom as men. I| con- 
tacted HEW because I knew all 
our other methods had been ex- 
hausted.” 


Campus Far 
From Fermenting 
With Women’s 
Rights 


The campus, however, is far 
from fermenting with women’s 
rights activism. Milton comment- 
ed: “Most students want to see 
their SGA accomplish something 
physical. They might think wo- 
men should have their freedom, 
but they’re- more concerned with 
services that can make everyday 
life a little easier.’ So, with the 
exception of consulting HEW, 
weve been concentrating on 
bringing in good entertainment, 
improving the ‘health facilities, 
providing a convenient check 
cashing service, updating the 
University Bookstore.” 

And there’s been progress, Mil- 
ton said, on all these projects and 
others, although plans to expand 
the Health Center (the old in- 
firmary) have run into some 
snags. “The administration and 
the student government origin- 
ally thought $800,000 would be 
sufficient to renovate the infirm- 
ary, but we recently learned that 
new state regulations would re- 
quire us to spend a million and 
a half. We are looking for the 
money. Still, the health services 
have improved with new manage- 
ment. They are even referring 
birth control and abortion cases 
to doctors in the area.” 

On entertainment, concerts es- 
pecially, the SGA has experienc- 
ed what seems to be an ironic 


shift in student taste. During the 
spring campaigns, candidates for 
student office promised to bring 
in “big name groups” in response 
to numerous complaints that the 
University of Alabama featured 
all-star attractions while Auburn 
could manage only second rate 
affairs. “Well, we have provided 
big name entertainment this year 
and that’s very expensive,» Mil- 
ton quipped. “The quality has 
been first rate—Crosby and Nash, 


for example—but the attendance | 


has been mediocre. We have no 
choice but to decrease the num- 
ber of concerts and book those 
groups willing to assume part of 
the risk of a bad turn out.” 
Yet, almost as if they were 


reminiscent of times past, stu-7 


dents are now supporting small- 


er, more informal concerts and 
dances featuring area bands. “We 
have sponsored little rock con- 
certs on the Haley Center con- 
course and in Graves Amphithea- 
ter and the attendance has been 
great,” Milton reported. Sensitive 
to change of tastes, the SGA and 
the Interfraternity Council (1FC) 
plan more of these. 


Check Cashing 


One. service presently operat- 
ing after two years of student 
“lobbying” is the SGA and IFC 
sponsored check cashing facility. 
Incorporated into the Union pro- 
gram, it cashes small checks for 
students. during non - banking 
hours. “Although we're pleased 
with the way it’s working, we 
want to offer something more,’ 
he said. “So we've convinced the 
University to send out bids for a 
campus branch bank. If the area 
banks are interested, we'll have 
one here before the year is out,” 


University 
2 Bookstore 


Milton’s campaign promise to 
seek alternatives to high text 
book prices resulted in a fruitful 
dialogue with the new University 
Bookstore management. “They 
have started competing with the 
other bookstores on the used book 
market and hope to offer better 
prices to students reselling used 
books, For example, if a student 
bought a new book for $12.00 
and resold it later for $6, the 
bookstore would resell it, in tum, 
for $8.50. That’s just like the pr- 
vate stores down town. Now, ! 
the new owner of the used book 
took care of it, he could sell # 
for $6.00, too, instead of the us 
ual $4.25. Eventually, this coul 
save students money,” he pr 
dicted. 

But more money for used 
books is not enough of an mr 
provement to suit Milton. He be- 
lieves students should have some 
say in how University Bookstore 
profits are spent. “Right now 
these profits go into a gene 
fund under administration ©” 


(Continued on page 15) 
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CLASS OF ’28—The Class of ’28 celebrated the 45th anniver- 
sary of their graduation the weekend of Nov, 2. Gathered on 
Langdon Hall steps: are: Left to right, FIRST ROW: Frank son, O. P. 
N. Perkins, Mrs. Perkins, J. Aubrey Wilson, Mrs. Wilson, Win- 
ston B. Alston, Mrs. Alston, Frank M. Malone, Thomas N. 
Jones, Edgar B. Jones, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Kindig, Homer F. 
Kindig. SECOND ROW: R. S. Duncan, Kenneth L. Williams, 
Arthur M. Dunstan, Robert D. Dean, Mrs. Dean, Dan O. 


Sikes, Mrs. Sikes, Roy C. 
Collins, Eunice Stinnett Collins. THIRD ROW: Mrs. Richard- 
Richardson, Velmah Pipkin Wylie, William H. 
Jones, Mrs. Jones, E. L. Potter, Mrs. Potter, Mrs. Feagin, John 
L. Feagin, Mrs. Gregory, William H. Gregory, Mrs. Bottcher, 
Edwin C. Bottcher. FOURTH ROW: A. V. Culpepper, Mrs. 
Culpepper, Fred L. Tucker, Mrs. Tucker, Loman O. Reese, 
Mrs. Reese, Ellis G. Diseker, Mrs. Diseker, Mrs. Hydrick, Aldredge, Lewis A. Easterly, Jr., Judson H. Salter, 


* he 
ie. 
Lee OF te 


od! Pee re 


Cargile, Mrs. Cargile, 


Thomas H. 


Smith, Mrs. Smith, Mr 


Cullars, Jr., Walter H., 


James H. Price, John E. Granger. 


Re 


'd 


John E. Hydrick. FIFTH ROW: Edward L. Pearce, Hadden 
B. Smith, Jr., Mrs. Smith, Harry L. Fox, Mrs. Fox, Harry C, 
Andress, Mrs. Andress, 


Mrs. Jester, George H. Jester, E. V. 
DuBose, Bess Drake DuBose. SIXTH 


ROW: Homer E. Cooper, V. Allen Bates, Mrs. Bates, Walter 


Rudder, Elmer G, Salter, Mrs. Price, 
SEVENTH ROW: T. D. 


In Memoriam = Class of °12 Through ‘61 


John Henderson Wallace, Sr., ’12 
of Decatur, Ga., died Nov. 21. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Mrs. Ina C. 
Wallace of Decatur; two daughters, 
Mrs. Dorothy W. Patterson of De- 
catur, and Mrs. Ina W. Brinkworth 
of Lake Wales, Fla.; two sons, Jack 
Wallace of Atlanta, and Joe Wallace 
of Orlando, Fla., and two brothers. 

° ° 2 

A. P. Smith °13 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., died Nov. 20 according to in- 
formation 


Office. 


received in the Alumni 


o ° ° 


Jesse Wallace Drake °15 of La- 
Fayette died suddenly in December 
of a heart attack in Anderson, S.C. 
Mr. Drake was a retired manager 
of the Tallapoosa River Electric 
Co-Op and was director of Federal 
Home Savings in LaFayette. Sur- 
vivors include one daughter, Mrs. 
Amy Drake Fike 40 of San Diego, 
Calif; two sons, Robert Drake of 
Anderson, $.C.. and Hodge Drake 
of LaFayette; two brothers, Col. 
James Hodges Drake ’19 (Ret.) of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and Sanford 
Drake of Chattanooga, Tenn.; three 
sisters, Mrs. Joseph Burttram of 
Ashy ille, Mrs. Rosa Drake DuBoise 
21 of Raleigh, N.C., and Mrs. Caro- 
line Drake DuBose ’28 of Manhat- 


tan Beach, Calif.; and seven grand- 
children, 


° A = 
: Daniel DeKalb Gibson ’15 of Au- 
umn died at Lee County Hospital 


‘Nov. 17. He had beew in declining 


he; 2 : 
ealth for several years. Before re- 


tirenje tis 
ement, Mr. Gibson was a cotton 


planter on the Delta. 


‘ Mississippi 
SUrVivors 
1VOrs Mrs. 


include his wife, 


AlicezOnc A: fo one ae 
ce Cary Gibson ’25 of Auburn; 


January, 1974 


four daughters, Mrs. Danny Sue 
Gibson Conner °50 of Auburn, Mrs. 
Rene Durett Gibson Pollard °39 of 
Jacksonville, Wla., Mrs. Lucile Gib 
son Rush “41 of Kingsport, Tenn.. 
wnd Mrs. Marygene Gibson Smild- 
sin “43 of Northport, N.Y.; two bro- 


thers and one sister. 


Herman Shelby Price ‘17 of 
Dadeville died Sept. 10 at the Vet- 
erans Hospital in Montgomery. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Mrs. Edna 
Englebert Price of Dadeville; three 
daughters, Mrs. R. W. Hampton ol 
Nashville, Tenn., Mrs. Bess Sanford 
of Montgomery, and Mrs. Malcolm 
Senn of Opp; two brothers and nine 
grandchildren. 


3 ° ° 


Lovic Pierce Hodnette ‘17 of 
Tuscaloosa is deceased according to 
information received in the Alum- 
ni Office. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. L. Pierce Hodnette of Tusca- 
loosa. 

William Peal Grisham °23 of San 
Angelo, Tex., died Nov. 15 in the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Big Spring, Tex. Mr. Grisham 
taught biology and chemistry at San 
Angelo Central High School for 40 
years, retiring in 1962, Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Pauline Gris- 
ham of San Angelo; a son, W. P. 
Grisham, Jr., of Pasadena, Calif.; a 
daughter, Mrs. L. R. Glenn of 
Bangs, Tex., and a sister, Mrs. G. 
C. Williams of Athens. 

So ° ° 

Dr. Curtis Ivey Harkins, D.V.M., 
23 of Alpine died Nov. 11. Surviv- 
ors include his wife, Mrs. Lula Har- 
kins of Alpine. 


Owen Frederick Wise ‘26 of 
died Dec. 10 after «a 


illness. Dr. Wise, who re- 


Montgomery 
sudden 
ceived an honorary doctorate from 
1970, was former state 
Rehabilita- 
tion and Crippled Children’s Ser 


Auburn in 


director of Vocational 


vices and had worked in education 
for 44 years,-retiring as director of 
the State Department of Education 
division in 1971. At the time of his 
death, he was president of the 
Montgomery Mental Health Associa 
tion, of the National 
State Agencies for the 


twice 


Council of 
Blind, and 

National 
State Administrators of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Survivors 
include two daughters, Mrs. Ruth 
Mary Wise Kirkland ’56 of Jackson- 
ville, and Miss Laurie King Wise 
62 of Atlanta: three brothers and 
nine sisters. 

Charles J. Snook, Jr., °26° of 
Brook died Dec. 10 af- 
ter a_bricf illness. Mr. Snook was 
president of Charles H. McCauley 
Birmingham ar- 


president of the 
Council of 


Mountain 


and Associates, a 
chitectural firm prominent in de- 
signing hospitals, public buildings, 
churches and schools throughout the 
southeast. Mr. Snook was a mem- 
ber of numerous civic and_profes- 
organizations. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Eula Martin 
Snook of Mountain Brook; a son, 
Charles J. Snook, III, "64 of Bir- 


mingham; and five grandchildren 


c So Cc 


sional 


William Hugh Garris °26 of Le- 
roy died Oct. 22, He was manager 
of the Jackson office of the Ala- 
bama State Employment Service for 
39 years. Mr. Garris was also ac- 


tive in community affairs. Survivors 
include his wife, Mrs. Myrtle Mel- 
ton Garris of Leroy; a son, Thomas 
Franklin Garris "53 of Leroy, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Reinard 


Jackson, 


Green of 


Hulette Hall Huckeba ‘26 of Hia- 
died Nov 13:. Mr 


Huckeba was a former chief engi 


wassee, Ga., 


neer of the Georgia Highway De- 
partment which he joined in 1945, 
becoming chief engineer in 1968. A 
horticulture hobbyist, Mr. Huckeba 
won numerous awards for the flow- 
ers he grew and was a past presi- 
dent of the Georgia dahlia, chry- 
santhemum, and rose societies. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Mrs. H. H 
Huckeba of Hiawassee; a daughter, 


Mrs. James D. McGee of East Point, 


Ga.; a sister and a brother. 
° ° ° 


Clyde Hendrix, Jr., ‘27 of New 
Orleans, La., died July 6, 1972, ac- 
cording to information received in 
the Alumni Office. Mr. Hendrix was 
associated with Hibernia National 
Bank in New Orleans. 

° 3° ° 

Dr. Russell Rodgers Stutts ‘27 of 
Birmingham died about five years 
ago according to information receiv- 
ed in the Alumni Office. 

° ° °° 

Thomas Fitzhugh Hobart ‘27 of 
Auburn died Dec. 6. Mr. Hobart 
was a lecturer in the department of 
civil engineering at AU and was u 
former Birmingham businessman 
Mr. Hobart had lived in Auburn for 
the past three years, following his 
retirement as president of Southern 
Amiesite Asphalt Co. in Birming- 
ham. He was a past president of the 


Alabama Roadbuilders Association, 
the Alabama Asphalt Association, 
and the National Auburn Alumni 


Association. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Susie Johnson Hobart of 
Auburn; a son, Thomas F. Hobart, 
Jr., °63 of Pascagoula, Miss.. a 
daughter, Mrs. Betty Hobart Goad 
of Cedar 
grandchild. 


° oO ° 


Rapids, Iowa, and one 


Lewis Earl Thomas ’28 of Eclec- 
tic died Dec. 5 after a brief illness. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Lu- 
la V. Thomas of Eclectic: one 
daughter, Mrs. John M. Laney, Jr., 
of Birmingham; one sister, and two 
grandchildren. 

° ° ° 

Alexander Stephen Wright °30 of 
Atlanta died Nov. 
shot wound received in an apparent 
robbery attempt in the Stewart- 
Lakewood Shopping Center. 
Wright was minister of the Lake- 
wood Congregation of Jehovah's 
Witnesses. Survivors include a_bro- 
ther, Albion Barron Wright of Ope- 
lika. 


13 from a gun- 


° ° ° 


Berry Fleetwood Spratlan °31 of 
Montgomery died Nov. 20 after a 
brief illness. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Elaine Gentry Spratlan 
of Montgomery; one daughter, Mrs. 
Anne Spratlan Sinclair of Montgom- 
ery; two grandsons, and five sisters 

° ° ° 

James Henry Edwards, Jr., °36 
of Birmingham died Nov. 15. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Mrs. Pau- 
line M. Edwards, a daughter, Mrs. 
Barbara W. Sharp, and a grandson, 


(Continued on page 12) 
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CLASS OF ’23—The Class of 1923 celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary on Homecoming weekend, October 26-27. FIRST 
ROW, left to right: Henson K.-Stephenson, Mrs. Stephenson, 
Edgar F. Harlin, Mrs. Harlin, John Ford, Mrs. Ford, W. M. 
Mayson, Mrs. Mayson, Mrs. Stough, K. H. Stough, John W. 
Berry, J. V. Duckworth, Mrs. Duckworth, W. M. Ray. SEC- 
OND ROW: Albert M. Redd, Mrs. Redd, Henry L. Waller, 


Carr. 


BROTHERLY AID—Ed Peters ’73 gets aid from brother Wally °69 prior to 
graduation at Auburn on Dec. 12. The brothers were among 709 receiving 
degrees. Ed received the master’s in electrical engineering and Wally in 
mechanical. They are from Mobile. 
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THIRD ROW: C., 


Mrs. Waller, Paul J. Longshore, Mrs. Longshore, Maria R. 
Whitson, Annie Creel Adams, James GCG. 
Stephenson, W. L. Bross, Mrs. Bross, Mrs. Carr, William J. 
E. McCartney, Mrs. McCartney, 
Charles K. Champion, Mrs. Champion, Elbert H. Caldwell, 
Mrs. Stutts, Dewey W. Stutts, Mrs. Dumas, R. Tipton Dumas, 
Mrs. Preiss, Philip Preiss, Mrs. Middleton, Walter C. Middle- 


Stephenson, Mrs. 


Marsh, P. N. Davis. 


ton. FOURTH ROW: Albert D. Knapp, Charles T. 


Mrs. Dudley, Mrs. Hughes, G. Walton Hughes, John F. Arn- 
all, Mrs. Arnall, Mrs. Stallings, Crawford F. Stallings, L. M. 


Chambliss, R. M. Reaves. 
Mrs. Landrum, W. D. Thomason, W. K. Upchurch, B. B. 


Dudley, 


FIFTH ROW: W. J. 


Landrum, 


In Memoriam — continued 


all of Birmingham; and a sister, Mrs. 
Rebecca McGinn of Houston, Tex. 
° ° ° 

James C. Swanner, Jr., “38 of 
Graham, N.C., died suddenly Nov. 
13 of an apparent heart attack. A 
former professor of mechanical and 
engineering at AU, Mr. 
propane gas 


electrical 
Swanner was in the 
business and in 1969 was named 
the L.P. Gas Association Man of the 
Year. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Cora Lipscomb Swanner .’42 
of Graham; three daughters, Mrs. 
Walter Mussell and Miss 
Swanner of Graham, and Mrs. Jean 
Swanner Bowline 67 of Durham, 
N.C.; his parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Luverne, and 


Andrea 


C. Swanner, Sr., of 
four grandchildren. 
° ° ° 
Jesse Page Walker “39 of Louis- 
ville, Ky., died Nov. 24. Survivors 


include his wife, Mrs. Eleanor 
Smith Walker of Louisville; three 
sons, a daughter, a sister, and a 
grandson. 

° . ° 


Earl M. Hodson, Sr., “41 of Au- 
burn died Nov. 15 of a self-inflicted 
gunshot wound. He was an account- 
ant in Opelika. Survivors include his 
wife, Dr. Norma Hodson of Au- 
burn: four children, Earl M. Hod- 
son, Jr., of Tuskegee, Capt. Harold 
Jerome (Jerry) Hodson ’68 of Val- 
dosta, Ga., Mrs. William M. Da- 
merel of Rochester, Minn., and For- 
rest Hodson of 
grandchildren. 

Al Dene Mullin, Jr., "42 of Leeds 
died April 6, 1972, following an ex- 
tended illness. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Mary Jo Hurst Mullin, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Barbara Mul- 
lin Moore ’65 of Anderson, S.C, 


° 6 ° 


Harrison A. Carlton, Jr., “42 of 


Auburn: and four 


Austell, Ga., died Feb. 13, 1973, ac- 


cording to information received in 


the Alumni Office. Survivors in- 
clude his wite. 
Harold Martin Wilson ‘43 of 


Montgomery died unexpectedly in 
December. Survivors include _ his 
mother, Mrs. Verna M. Wilson of 


Kingsport, Tenn., and two sisters. 


Dr. H. L. Hillhouse, D.V.M., °43 
of Lake Charles, La., died June 17 
after a brief illness. Dr. 
was with the U.S. 
Survivors 


Department of 
Agriculture include his 
wife, Mrs. Evelyn Hillhouse of 
Lake Charles; a son, Henry C. Hill- 
house. II, of Lake Charles; and. two 
daughters, Mrs. Alfred Ware, ine of 
Lafayette, La., and Mrs. James Fitz- 
gerald, Jr., of Dothan. 


Mary Martha McClendon ‘45 of 
Ozark died January 11, 1971, ac- 
cording to information received in 
the Alumni Office. Survivors include 
Thomas H. McClendon of 


il son, 
Ozark. 
Luther Harmon Douglas “47 of 


Hartselle was’ killed in a truck acci- 
dent in Hartselle March 19, 1972, 
according to information received in 


the Alumni Office. 


Joan Virginia Warner ‘48 of Co- 
;a.. died Nov. 19 of can- 
cer. Survivors include a cousin, Mrs. 
Glenn Bradley ’35 of Auburn. 

: o 


lumbus, ¢ 


; , 

George M. Dimon ’°49 of Pom- 
pano Beach, Fla., died suddenly on 
July 9. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Betty Harralson Dimon of 
Pompano Beach; two daughters, 
Mrs. Perry W. Davenport, Leban- 
on, Tenn., and Miss Debra Jean Di- 
mon of Pompano Beach; two sons, 
Richard Lee and Gary Mason, both 


Hillhouse | 


of Pompano Beach; and 5 grand 
children. 


° °o oO 
Taylor Jefferson Moorer 5] al 
Evergréen. died Nov. 6 at his home 
He was vice-president of the Al 


Dairy 


church and 


bama Association and ven 


active in civic work 
Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Care 
lyn Moorer; mother, Mrs. J anit 
Moorer; son, Taylor Jefferson Moor 
er, Jr., daughter, Mitzi Moorer, all 
of Evergreen; and three sisters. 
Dr. Stanley Bernard Seltzer 3) 
D.V.M., of Annapolis, Mad... died | 
Oct. 8 in Wilmington, Del. He wis 
on his way to New York to atten 
stricken. Tit 
Animal Hospr 


° Wy 
is sur\ ived v 


a convention when 
owned the Colonial 
tal in Annapolis. He 


his wite, Dorothy: “a son. Steven, @ 


Annapolis; two daughters, Bonnie; 
Gratteo of Arlington, and Debri 
Sorenson. of Riverhead, N.Y.; his 


mother, Lema Seltzer, and a broth- 


| er. Walter. both of New York City 


and a sister, Blanche Brandes @ 


New Suffolk, N.Y. 
Quillian E. 61 of Nase 


Boney 


ville, “Fenn... died on Sept. 7. our 
- ° ) - 
vivors include a brother, the Rt 
Sam Boney of Dyersburg, Tenn. 


ALUMNALITIES 


live in West Monroe, La., where he 
is with Olin Kraft and she is @ kin- 
dergarten principal at Claibom 
Baptist Day Care. . 

LCdr. Richard E. Seaman ® 4 
Navy postgraduate student studying 
for an M.B.A. at West Florida. -*’ 
Capt. John B. Curtis is stationed @ 
Patrick AFB, Fla. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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CLASS OF ’33—Holding their 40th class reunion on Oct. 12- 


FIRST ROW: Travis O. Burgess, William C. Wear, Jr., Rey- 
nold B. Burt, H. A. Metcalfe, William D. Reaves, John R. 
| Stowe, Nelson H. Thomas, John S. Rogers, Oel Johnson, Karl 
| S. Hall, Marshal S. Caley, William P. Jones. SECOND ROW: 
|| Sarah H. Wilson, Mildred Enloe Yates, Cash Stanley, Roy W. 


Meet Dr. Eaves 


(Continued from page 8) 


include the right of students to 
dose down classrooms. The Nix- 
m Administration spoke out for- 
tibly against it and set the tone 
;}ior handling it.” So the peaceful 
jAuburn campus, which scarcely 
pelt the wave of student dissen- 
}sion in the sixties, prompts Dr. 
. Eaves to praise students here for 
| their good judgment.” And the 
few campus critics who call Au- 
bun students “apathetic,” of 
jjcourse, rankle the assistant pro- 
fessor. “Oh, that word—apathetic 
-was tossed around for so many 
j jyears although it’s about out 
{i} stvle now. Some still imply 
x that students were apathetic be- 
| ffause they weren t creating tur- 
i {Mil when other campuses were 
faving grave problems. But our 
) students were only using good 
{iidgment. They found mature 
«}”ays. to express themselves in- 
tead of throwing a temper tan- 
. tum.” 


} Since Dr. Eaves, in his mild 
‘ Mannered way, speaks candidly 
/® and out of class, he occasion- 
ily attracts lively opposition, es- 
cially during Presidential cam- 
“WPigns. Last year, for instance, 
te and his colleague, Dr. Joseph 
larrison, Jr., dissected the Nixon 
*cord in The Auburn Plainsman. 
While Dr. Harrison criticized the 
hesident for “converting failure 
Sto political advantage,” Dr. 
ves cited Nixon’s “proven per- 
¢ \Smmance” and predicted that the 
 |Sreakthroughs in foreign policy 
* Will) justify the rating of Presi- 
nt Nixon among the great lead- 

* 8S of this century.” 


_ |, Although some educators 
i Wn upon mixing opinion on 
“ntroversial issues with class- 
Yom lectures, Dr. Eaves thinks 
‘a mistake to hide his thoughts 
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from his students. When he 
brings everything out into the 
open, his students know where 
he stands, that he is expressing 
an opinion, that they should take 
it as such. Besides, students are 
encouraged in return to express 
their own opinions, to think care- 
fully over the facts, whether they 
are discussing Renaissance _his- 
tory or its relevance to contem- 
porary affairs. 

Nevertheless, a student com- 
ments: “You better know what 
you're talking about before tak- 
ing on Dr. Eaves, He'll match 
one of your thirty-second remarks 
with a detailed, five-minute re- 
tort.” But even a “retort,” says 
this student, tends to stimulate 
rather than intimidate. One could 
hardly ask for a fairer classroom 
attitude. 

The forty-one year old assis- 
tant professor of European history 
holds four degrees: a B.S. from 
Mississippi State; an M.A. from 
both Peabody College and Mis- 
sissippi State; and a Ph.D. from 
the University of Alabama. He 
has published one book, Henry 
VIII's Scottish Diplomacy, 1513- 
1524: England's Relations with 
the Regency Government of 
James V; and has written numer- 
ous articles and book reviews for 
professional journals. Most of his 
writing concerns sixteenth cen- 
tury affairs, but occasionally he 
tackles the twentieth century. 
One of his speeches on the Nix- 
on administration’s first four 
years, entitled “New Myths and 
Old Realities; The Government 
Responds,” was published in Vi- 
tal Speeches magazine and later 
reprinted in Dateline, the publi- 
cation of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and quot- 
ed in What They Said In 1972, 


Wages, Tom B. Kirkland, D. H. Lowery, James M. Backes, 
13 were the members of the Class of 1933. Left to right, Charles M. Canon, Jr., Alfred C. Harrison, Lee M. Becton, 
Euland M. Rushing, W. Ike English, Cullen M. McCord, 
Grigsby S. Christopher. THIRD ROW: Lily Barnes Cherry 
Auston, Ernestine Hill Beatty, Hershel M. Finney, George M. 
Royer, Bill Ham, Mary George Lamar, George L. Johnson, 
Freeman Barnes, Oliver M. Glennon, John Robert Smith, Tho- 


mas F, Brown, Adolphus G. Bunkley, Jr., B. C. Pope, Jr., 
Robert G. Pitts, Frank G. Noble, Joe Phillips. FOURTH 
ROW: Paul B. Ward, Nora Towles Marsh, Dabney Hare 
Sugg, Frances McGehee Westbrook, James T. Boyd, Walter 
T. Whitman, Jr., James D. McIntyre, Sam W. Grubbs, Hannis 
G. Primm, R. Porter Grant, Kotz A. Patterson, Jr., William 
R. Blakeney, Charles L. Hendrick, J. Lake Parker. 


LADIES LEAD HOUSTON—The Houston (Tex.) Au- 
burn Club has a first—its new top officers are women. 
At the December 10 meeting the Club heard Dr. Harry 
M. Philpott and elected Molly Sarver Cleveland 61 
as president and Beth Gregory 70 as vice president. 


an international yearbook of 
spoken opinion. Presently, he 
is doing research on Dr. Robert 
Barnes, the English reformation 
figure who was chaplain and am- 
bassader for Henry VIII. 

As a teacher, Dr. Eaves re- 
ceived high ratings in all four of 
the Student Government Associa- 
tion’s Faculty Evaluation Book- 
lets. His popularity is based, no 
doubt, on his stimulating class- 
room presentations as well as his 
active role in campus affairs. For, 


in the extracurricula arena, he 
has a record most professors 
would have a hard time matching 
in twenty years. Dr. Eaves, in his 
eight years at Auburn, has—to 
mention a few activities—served 
on the Social Life Committee 
(which assists in planning stu- 
dent entertainment); on the Uni- 
versity Senate Teaching Effec- 
tiveness Committee; on the Reli- 
gious Affairs Committee; on the 
University Union Board Commit- 
tee (which planned the Union 


Shown are, from left, Harvey E. Weeks ’62, secretary- 
treasurer; Molly Sarver Cleveland ’61, president; Dr. 
- Philpott; Beth Gregory °70, vice president, and Charles 
Heinselman ’49, past president. More than 100 Auburn 


alumni were present for the meeting. 
en a be ae ee 


Building expansion), and on the 
ROTC. Scholarship Selection 
Committee. In addition, he is an 
Danforth Foundation Associate, 
planning and reviewing the Com- 
munity Voluntary Services Pro- 
gram whereby student volunteers 
give some of their time to service 
agencies and institutions. 

Mr. Average Alabama Taxpay- 
er certainly gets his money's 
worth when he pays this remark- 
ably unstereotyped gentleman 
and scholar. 
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CLASS OF ’48—Members of the Class of 1948 held their 25th 
reunion on the Auburn campus on October 5-6. FIRST ROW 
(left to right): Thomas P. Fuller, Rae Phillips Burge, Arthur 
C. Burge, Paul Q. Bryan, W. Max Shirley, Dorothy Grace 
Nixon Hudson, Peggy Young Dixon, Ferne Dobbins Gibson, 
George H. Gibson, John V. Landes, Jr., E. T. Taff, James O. 
Helms, Jr., William G. Baccus, W. G. Whetstone, Ralph D. 
Bailey, H. K. Glisson, Elvera Mae Perry Glisson, James A. 
Whiteside, Joseph F. McGee, Jr., D. W. Irwin, Emory M. 
McKinney, Maley G. Cofield. SECOND ROW: H, D. Camp- 
bell, I. Vaughn Timberlake, Victor I. Dekle, Fern S. Nix, 
Albert L. Bartlett, Agnes Thomason Bartlett, Christine Boles 
Spence, Reginald L. McLeod, Owen B. Munro, H. U. Gilmer, 
William J. Robinson, Jr., F. Brooks Moore, James L. Dockery, 
John W. Kane, Francis H. Hofheins, Helen Smith Swearengin, 
Barbara McKinney Hutto, John T. Hutto, R. P. Teeple, Joan 
Cousins Hartman, Dewey D, Johnston, Luther J. Strange, 
Harry M. Kinney, Jr. THIRD ROW: W. Dwight Webb, Ina 
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BORN: A son, Richard Eugene, _ Mr. and Mrs. 


nA . By : aaa? 2+ F 
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Anderson Hightower, Lewis W. Handley, John A. Perdue, 


Don 


Space 


Rosalyn Sasser Perdue, Gray Baker Jones, Mary Louise 
Wright Wells, Carl V. Calrk, Wallace C. Norman, Charles W. 
Beaird, Evelyn Corbett Beaird, G. H. Alley, James O. Brooks, 
Willis A. Teel, Norman L. Liver, Ulysse S. Harrison, Jerry 
Vandegrift, W. E. Stephenson, Arthur P. Bolton, Jr., John J. 
Jehle, Leatha Garmany Hale, Bill L. Harbert. FOURTH 
ROW: Bobbie Sullivan Cranford, John C. Monroe, Homer P. 
Mason, Burke R. O'Kelly, D. A. Waitzman, Ada Wright Fol- 
mar, Fred S. Jones, Jr., Donald M. Jackson, Thomas W. Bur- 
kett, Homer H. Turner, Jr., James E. Coward, C. S. Henagan, 
Jr., William L. Cox, Johnie B. Wasley, J. Greely Moore, D. 
H. Compton, Rosemary Dabney Deal, Glenn P. Deal, Wiley 
W. Bird, Lynette Robinson Bird, G. Donald Culberson, Jr., 
Willis P. Woodruff, Gecil G. Neal. FIFTH ROW: Modesta 
Bidez Logan, Eva Richards Christenberry, Saxon Shoemaker 
Thrash, James F. Dietz, William R. Pardue, Marvilene Norred 
Morgan, Fred Schlich, Metha A. Schlich, Gordon T. Blair, 


Alexander tant to the vice president since 


PL ed My ~- 


Yeaman has ben 
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Marilyn Swanson Blair, William W. Cole, Harry C. Maddox, 
Virgil R. Bryars, Quinton Wright, Frank Barbaree, Walter F. 
Sowell, William L. Owens, Dwight L. Herlong, Hugh W. 
Griffith, Frank M. Morris. SIXTH ROW: Leland M. Brown, 
Patrick H. Logan, Jr., Fred H. Henderson, Jr., E. P. Garrett, 
Jr., Samuel C. Craig, Jack Hutchinson, Harold Reed Lannom, 
Jack Cahoon, Robert C. Humphrey, Jr., Ray Barnes, James 
E. Money, David L. Shall, Sam Bounds, Jr., Wilmer H. Reed, 
Helen Richards Wood, Glynn B. Wood, H. W. (Bill) Robbins, 
James E. Naftel, Ruby Watson Butler, John E. Butler. 

Also Attending, but not in picture: Henry S. Arnold, 
Charles W. S. Bailey, Jean Prince Bledsoe, George K. Brown, 
Richard M. Brown, Mary Taylor Browning, Warren Brow 
ing, W. B. Crowe, Jr., Henry B. Dawson, Jr., Frazier T. Gak 
loway, Betty Dobbs Goyer, Evelyn Whitman Hocutt, George 
E. Hocutt, John G. Hudson, Martha Nichols Mathews, Georgé 
D. Mathews, W. F. Newman, III, Francis T. Payne, Joyce Te 
bor Reins, Francis C. Reins, Jack D. Tate, Hugh H. Woolley 


Faces in The News 


named executive 


Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. Dick Cannon 
of Ft. Walton Beach, Fla., on Nov. 
20. He joins older sisters Faye and 
Jennifer. . . . 

A son, Lee, to Mr. and Mrs. 
James O. Conway of Oneonta on 


Nov. 16. He joins brother, Jay, 2 


6 Jerre Robert Glover is with 

Universal Construction Co. at 
Decatur. . . . Thomas Larry Dickin- 
son has opened Say-on Drugs, Inc.. 
in Brookhaven, Miss. . . . Jerry W. 
Short is district manager in the cas- 
ualty-property personal lines depart- 
ment at the Travelers Insurance 
Companies in Orlando, Fla. He, his 
wife, and 2 


Park, Fla. 


children live in Fern 


65 Katherine Lane Milford 

Thompson is assistant direc- 
tor of the public library in Golds- 
boro, N.C... . Mr. and Mrs. Jerry 
Thomas King (Barbara Shumack 
'67) live in Excel. Both received 
master’s from Livingston last year 
and work for the Monroe County 
Board of Education. They 
three children. . . . 
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have 


Chambless (Patricia Ann James 66) 
live in Montgomery. He is on the 
math faculty at Auburn. University 
at Montgomery. .. . 

Frazier Hollis is district 
manager for the John H. Harland 
Co., the second largest checkprinter 
Frederick B. 
Cooper is assistant comptroller at 
Macon Jr. College in Macon, Ga. 

. Dr. and Mrs. Mike A. Helms 
(Dianna Rhodes ‘66) now live in 
Columbus, Ga., where Mike recent- 
ly opened 


sales 


in the nation. 


a dental practice after 
separation from the Navy. He com- 
pleted three years at the-Armed 
Forces Staff College in Norfolk, Va., 
and received the Joint Service Com- 
Medal upon separation 
from the service. Mike and Dianna 
have two children: Allen, 3%; and 
Shelley Elizabeth, 9 months. . . . 
James Dudley Bates is with At- 
lantic Ice Co. in Orlando, Fla. .. . 
William C. Bullock is an assistant 
professor at the University of Kan- 
sas at Lawrence, Kan. . . . Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Cook, Jr., has been named 
assistant vice president for develop- 
ment of Auburn University at Mont- 
gomery. Dr. Cook had been assis- 


mendation 


AUM’s beginning in 1969. 

MARRIED: Vicki Diane McClure 
to Larry Monroe Atkisson on Sept. 
29. They live in Sylacauga where 
partner in Sylacauga 
Apothecary and Vicki is a pharmac- 
ist at Sylacauga Hospital. 

BORN: A son, Mark, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Toby E. Gurley (Guylinn Mc- 
Auley) of Mobile on Aug. 30. He 
joins sister Penny. The Gurleys live 
in Mobile where Toby is chief pro- 
cess engineer with Stauffer Chem- 
ical Co. ... 

A son, Brian Noel, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Barry Northcutt (Marie Bounds 
66) of Fyffe on Aug. 16. Barry is 
football Fyffe 


Larry is a 


assistant coach at 


High. 


; 6 Thomas M. Lindsey is a mem- 
6 ber of the corporate industrial 
engineering staff of Garan, Inc., ap- 


parel manufacturer in Starkville, 
Miss. . . . Gordon Jerome Johnston, 
a Ph.D. candidate in statistics at 


the University of North Carolina in 
Chapel Hill. . . . David W. Brad- 
ford, an Auburn University Exten- 
sion agent in ornamental horticul- 
ture in Birmingham. . . . James O. 


vice president of the Automotive 
Wholesalers Association of Alabama. 
He and his wife, Carole Conniff, 
have two children. . . . Janie Lee 
Rice Case, free lance artist in At- 
lanta. . . . James T. Smith, senior 
industrial engineer with the Amer- 
ican Safety Razor Co., Phillip Mor- 
ris Division in Stanton, Va. . . . Dr. 
Dale K. Myers, chairman of the 
science division at Union College in 
Barbourville, Ky. Donald T. 
Royal, internal auditor for Auburn 
University. . . . G. H. (Bubba) Wil- 
liams, general sales manager at 
Handley Textiles in Roanoke. He is 
married to Johanna Kittle "69... . 
Larry P. Rumpf, with Metzger’s, 
Inc. in Mobile. . . . E. Earl King, 
Jr., with the timber department of 
Container Corp. in Brewton. 
Lanny Maurice Lake, in a_ post 
doctorate program at the University 
of Wisconsin in Sun Prairie. 
Billy M. Adkinson, instructor in 
chemical engineering at Auburn. . . 
Edward J. Ashton, with the firm of 
Cabaniss, Johnston, and Gardner in 
Birmingham. . . . 


(Continued on page 15) 


Lewis Kelly 

John Jefferson Lewis ‘37 is the 
new director of vocational educ® 
tion for the Blount County School 
System and will be in charge of tht 
new Area Vocational Center umd@ 
construction. He has been teaché 
of agribusiness education at Bloun® 
ville for 36 years. He is a vice pr&™ 
dent and director of the Banks 
Blountsville and is in his 22 year ™ 
the town council. : 

Alonzo H. Kelly, Jr., “47 is 2 
director of administrative operations 
at General Motors Proving Grow 
in Milford, Mich. He has been ¥ 
GM since 1954 and holds an M> 
from the University . of Michig®™ 
He and his family live in An® dl 


bor. 
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Milton’s SGA Geared 


(Continued from page 10) 


trol. We think they should be 
earmarked for student services, 
perhaps recreational facilities. Af- 
ter all, that would be a good in- 
centive for students to patronize 
the University Bookstore. Our 
bookstore advisory committee 
will keep talking to the adminis- 
tration about this.” 

Milton exchanges ideas with 
constituents about once a week 
during “rap sessions” held in 
dormitories, fraternity houses, 
and apartment buildings. “That's 
how we get feedback on our pro- 


jects and suggestions for new 
ones. The attendance has been 
great. I believe the smallest 


crowd we've had was a group of 
thirty. We announce the meeting 
on the public address sound 
truck, then go into the dorm and 
pull ‘em down for a meeting.” 

Because opinion polls have re- 
vealed students “cynical” about 
student government over the last 
few years, Milton hopes this ex- 
change along with the SGA news- 
letter and the concrete accom- 
plishments to date will turn the 
trend around, The “cynicism,” he 
says, springs from the slow pro- 
cess of change endemic to the 
University. SGA officials must 
“work through the system” and 
that takes time, often more than 
a mere one year SGA term of of- 
fice. “When student candidates 
promise too much, thinking they 
can do it all, then fail, students 
get impatient.” 

When he can break away from 
his job—“it usually takes u 
forty hours a week and I’m still 
a student, you know’ — Milton 
goes in for a strange variety of 
diversions. Over the summer, he 
attended a black music festival 
in Atlanta, for example; and last 
October, he went to Cullman with 
an interviewing team to visit 
former governor “Big Jim” Fol- 
som. The interviewers represent- 
ed a new magazine on campus, 
The Auburn Circle, and were 


Faces in The News 
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Bice Guthrie 
Cliff Bice "58 became news editor 
with the Mississippi Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service on Nov. 1, after 9 
with the Auburn University 
Extension Serivce as radio-television 
editor. In 1970 he received the Pio- 
heer ACE Award from the Ameri- 
tan Association of Agricultural Col- 
lege Editors for “exceptional skills 
in agricultural communications.” He 
and his wife Nell have three: child- 
ren 

Larry D. Guthrie 65 is Extension 
dairyman with the Auburn Exten- 
Sion Service. He had been a re- 
‘earch assistant at Auburn while 
Working on an M3S. in dairy nutri- 
tion. He then began work on the 
Ph.D. at L.S.U. where he was also 
‘1 instructor in the Dairy Science 
€partment. He and his wife, 
Rachel Todd ’62, have two children: 
atry Dewain, and Jeannie Ro- 


chelle. 


January, 1974 


years 


thankful for the SGA president's 
input. “I love politics, especially 
Southern politics. In Manchester, 
Georgia, I grew up reading Ralph 
McGill and watching the Tal- 
madges, Lester Maddox, Jimmy 
Carter. So I enjoyed meeting Big 
Jim.” While in Cullman, Milton 
and the Circle team talked to the 
“folks” about Folsom, and, at 
point, photographer John 
Hitchcock managed to catch the 
SGA President “rapping with 
some whittlers”’—as if he were on 
a campaign tour stumping for 
votes. 

However, Milton, a pre-law 
student with a history major, 
shuns questions about a future 
career in politics. “I worked with 


one 


former Georgia Senator David 
Gambrell in Washington one 
summer, so I know a little bit 


about it. But I’ve got a long way 
to go yet and a lot of decisions 
to make.” Besides, if worse comes 
to worst, he said, there’s always 
truck driving. 


ALUMNALITIES 


MARRIED: Janet Schwieker to 
Lt. Bruce Kennedy on July 21. They 
live in Los Angeles where both are 
in graduate school. . . . Julie Perry 
to J. Barry Turman. Barry is a pilot 
with Eastern Airlines in Atlanta; 
Julie is from Perth, Australia. .. . 
Sharon V. Fisher to Glenn E. Harp- 
er. They live in Atlanta... . 

BORN: A son, David Charles, to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. V. (Vic) Price 
(Claudia Staker) on Aug. 9 in We- 
tumpka. He joins Victor Price, III, 
2 years old. Vic is the attorney for 
the Alabama Education Association. 

. A daughter, Laurie Ann, to Mr. 
and Mrs. James H. Ham, III (Patsy 
Grant °67) of Lakeland, Fla., on 
Aug. 1. She joins sister Debbie, 3. 
Jim is chief electrical engineer for 
Brewster Phosphate. . . . A daugh- 
ter, Heather Marie, to Lt. and Mrs. 
Andy McPherson at Zama Army 
Hospital in Japan om Aug. 9. She 
joins brother Brian Cameron, 1%. 
Andy is an _ intelligence officer 
aboard the USS Midway homeport- 
ed at Yokosuka, Japan. He, Kathy, 
and the children live at NAF At- 
sagi, Japan... . A daughter, Susan 
Denice, to Mr. and Mrs. Horrall B. 
West on Nov. 6 in Birmingham. She 
joins sisters Frances and Diane. . . . 
A daughter, Kimberly Kay, to Mr. 
and Mrs. David P. Willis (Carol 
Sikes) in Iowa City, Iowa, on June 
9. She joins sister Tonya, 3%. Da- 
vid is a professional relations man- 
ager for Sonotone-Gould in St. 
Louis, Mo. 


> Dr. Thomas F. Higginbotham, 
67 assistant professor of industrial 
engineering at Auburn. . . . Jack 
M. Mouring works for Gulf Oil in 
Winter Park, Fla... . « Andrew C. 
Mills, D.V.M., base veterinarian at 
Ellsworth AFB, S.D. . . . Capt. 
Frankie A. Brumbeloe has received 
the Air Force Commendation Medal 
for meritorious service in Vietnam, 
and is stationed at MacDill AFB, 
Fla. . . . John L. Woodall, small 
paper superintendent for Bemis Co., 
Inc. in Houston, Tex. . . . Benjamin 
Franklin Caldwell, a Ph.D. candi- 
date in mathematics at Auburn. . . . 
Edward R. Ford, Jr., is a second- 
year dental student at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama in Birmingham; his 
wife, Jane Diamond, teaches at 
Homewood High School. . . . Wil- 


HEALTH PROFESSION ADVISORS—A new Health 
Professions Advisory Council met recently with Dean 
of Arts and Sciences Edward H. Hobbs, left, and 
President Harry M. Philpott, right. Seated from left: 
Mrs. Nancy Poindexter "69 of Dadeville; Mrs. Jane 
Mauldin Hockholzer ’67 of Birmingham; Dr, Cynthia 
Gail Carson Crosby 69 of Tuscaloosa; Dr. Claudia Hol- 
cumbe Heard ’50 of Tuskegee; Mrs. Carolyn R. Coker 
‘71 of Auburn. Standing to right of Dean Hobbs. sec. 
ond row: Dr. James A. Jackson of Lexington, Ky.. Dr. 
Ted W. Fendley ’68 of Birmingham; Dr. Don A. Good- 


son, Tenn.; Dr. 


all 42 of Gadsden; Robert Allen Windham ’68 of Hix- 


William Edward Beasley, Sr., ’42 of 


Athens, and Dr. Philpott. Back row from left: Dr. 
Leon W. Cunningham ’47 of Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. K. 
Lemone Yielding ’49 of Birmingham; Dr. John D. Davis 
‘60 of Dothan; Dr. Jeff Hixon Beard °57 of Mobile; 
Dr. John Allen Jones ’34 of Montgomery. Not shown: 
Dr. C, Doyle Haynes of Opelika; Dr, Donald Wayne 
Legler 54 of Birmingham; Don Quinn ’67 of Birming- 
ham; William G. Pouncey, Jr., 66 of Galveston, Tex. 
Mrs. Coker is president of the group. 


AUBURN ALUMNALITIES - Continued 


liam R. Gwin, Jr., an instructor in 
the Auburn Department of Archi- 
tecture. . . . Dr. Klaus D. Dannen- 
berg, a senior member of the ad- 
visory staff of Computer Sciences 
Corp. in Huntsville... . 

Capt. Daniel J. Cashman has re- 
ceived his first and second awards 
of the Distinguished Flying Cross 
for aerial achivement in Southeast 
Asia and is now with an Air Force 
unit at Lakenheath RAF Station in 
England. . . . Houston Carl Loper, 
with the sales department of Geor- 
gia Power Co. in Macon. He is mar- 
ried to Rebecca Patrick ’68. .. . 
Wallace L. Slater, with McKnight 
Construction Co. in Augusta, Ga. 
He and his wife have two sons, 
Brian and Kurt. .. . Altus Ben For- 
rester, with the Protective Life In- 
surance Co. in Birmingham. 
Donald Milton, a Ph.D. candidate 
in math at Auburn. . . . Anthony 
Vinson DaMommio with Texas 
Tech at Waco, Tex. 


MARRIED: Elaine Baker to Ste- 
ven R. Cross on August 4. They live 
in Marietta, Ga. . . . E. Leath Stig- 
ler to Lt. Neil Allen Pearce on July 
7 in Birmingham; they live in Fay- 
etteville, N.C. 

BORN: A daughter, Amy Eliza- 
beth, to Mr. and Mrs. Stephen S. 
Jackman (Nancy Gilreath) on Aug. 
7 in Davenport, Iowa... . : A son, 
James Martin, to Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward M. Alston, Jr., on Sept. 1 in 
Covington, Ga. Ed works for Hay- 
field Farms. . . . A son, Jonathan 
Chase, to Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan 
M. Payne (Phyllis Ann Shipp) on 
July 17, in Summerville, Ga. He 
joins Patrick, 3. Phyllis teaches at 
Chattooga High School. ... A 

Brandon Morris, to Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Jack Jones (Linda Louise 
Morris ‘66) on Nov. 6 in Marion. 
. . . A son, Howard Julian, to Mr. 
and Mrs. William A. Dudley, on 
Aug. 15 in Seale, Ala... . J A son, 
William Andrew, to Lt. and Mrs. 
William A. Royal on’ Oct. 3 in 
Charleston, S.C. 

ADOPTED: A son, James David, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Bush of Co- 


son, 


lumbus, Ga. Leroy owns Tri-City 
Cleaners in Phenix City, Ala. 


68 Julie Dayvault Donnan, with 

the Auburn School of Home 
Economics in the Department of 
Consumer Affairs. Margaret 
Ann Cooper, instructor and co-ord- 
inator of the dietetics program in 
the Department of Foods and Nu- 
trition of the Auburn School of 
Home Economics. . Robert 
Joseph Chambers, science teacher 
at Jordan High in Columbus, Ga., 
and also choir and youth director 
and program director of the Auburn 
Union. . . .. Paul Joel Williams, as- 
sistant registrar jn charge of regis- 
tration at Aubum, , . John Michael 
Murray, attorney jy Miami, Fla., 
with Walton, Lantaff, Schroeder, 
Parson, and Wall. He js married to 
Donna Sue Pounds, |, , Jimmy R. 
Harris was rec ently elected com- 
mercial officer and branch manager 
of the Dunwoody office of the First 
National Bank of Tucker, Ga. His 
wife, Betty Stewart, is an engineer 
with American Telephone and Tele- 


graph in Atlanta. , Chris W 
Fruitticher with an insurance firm 
in Stone Mountain, Ga Irving 


H. Beiman, Jr., received his Ph.D. 
in clinical psychology from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and ha, jolned the 
faculty at the Universit, of Georgia. 
His wife, Abbie Willarg (attended 
Auburn from 1966-68) will as 
her Ph.D. in English 800n from the 
University of Illinois. . Dr. Stas 
ley A. Sheppard, denta} pragtek in 
Tallahassee, Fla. . . - Capt. David 
R. Beck stationed with the Air ees 
at Ft. Walton Beach, Fla 
Michael C, Krause, with Lociiaeas 
Missiles and Space Co, in Hunts- 
ville. . . . J. Donald Rober, in oe 
struction work in Kirkland’ 1y 
MARRIED: Jewel Collette es 
to Karl E. Kessinger. They live 4 
Guantanamo, Cuba, where VOuse 


the Navy. . . . Katherine 4 ie in 
'69 to Robert F. McKinney 5 gr 
tg 


May 26. They live in Unj¢? 0) 
Miss. Katherine received ay, M 1 Ys 
theatre arts from the Universit, pA 

sity 9 


Alabama in August... . Barbara L. 
Winkler to Lt. (jg) Donald Schroe- 
der on Sept. 29. Donald is in the 
Navy and Barbara is a Red Cross 
Recreation worker. They live in Ox- 
nard, Calif. Jonnie Elleen 
Farmer to Benjamin F. Welman, 
III. They live in New Orleans. 
BORN: A son, Brian Conan, to 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Ned Estes (Susan 
Shaw) of Decatur on Nov. 2... . 
A son, Christopher James, to Mr. 
and Mrs. James L. Rogers, Jr., of 
Newport News, Va. on Sept. 8, Af- 
ter receiving an M.S. in Applied 
Science from William & Mary, 
James is a systems programmer with 
NASA's Langley Research Center 
at Hampton, Va. . . . A daughter, 
Amy Beth, to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
J. Siegelman (Dianne Mullin °70) of 
Montgomery on Nov. 22. 


6 John R. Barker is an archi- 

tectural sales representative 
for the Kawneer/Amax Co., living 
in North Miami, Fla. . . . James 
Edward Kiel, with the U.S. Dept. 
of Justice, in Scarsdale, N.Y... . 
Charles L. Battle and his wife, Vir- 
ginia, live near the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill where 
he is a graduate fellow in the School 
of Business. . . . Capt. Daniel Jo- 
seph Somers has received a regular 
commission in the Air Force and is 
stationed at Bergstrom AFB, Tex. 
. . . John T. Self, with Steak-Ale 
Restaurants in Houston, Tex. . . . 
Winford M. Dollar, in construction 
and real estate, Troy, Ala... . J. 
L. Grant, Jr., promoted to depart- 
ment head of weaving at WestPoint 
Pepperell’s Shawmut industrial mill. 
He and his wife, Carolyn, have one 
daughter, Tara Celeste, 1. . . . Jerry 
D. Carter, with Western Electric in 
Ballwin, Mo. . . . Al Giffin, promot- 
ed to marketing manager at IBM’s 
Office Products Division office in 
Atlanta. 

Capt. Frank I. Goral, navigator 
with the Marines in Havelock, N.C. 
_. . Charles R. Morris, I, award- 
ed first year honors at the Harvard 
Business School. He is now in his 
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second year of Harvard’s M.B.A. 
program. . . . Billy C. Lancaster, 
mechanical engineer with Monsanto 
in Wilbraham, Mass. . Robert 
T. Jones, in international account- 
ing with Goodyear Corp. in Akron, 
Ohio. . . . David R. Strain, with In- 
ternal Revenue Service as a labor- 
management relations specialist in 
the Southeast Regional Office in 
Atlanta. He is married to Carol Lee 
Roberts. . . . H. Sam Cooke, is out 
of the Army and now. with Comput- 
er Sciences Corp. in Huntsville. He, 
his wife, Linda, and son, Christo- 
pher, 2, live in Decatur. . . . Lynne 
Charmaine Mielke Bracker, employ- 
ed at IBM in Morris Plains, N.J., 
and teaching night school at Morris 
County College. Her husband, Wil- 
liam, is with Bell Laboratories in 
Brunswick, N.J. .. . Joseph P. Gre- 
gory, with Springs Mill, Inc., Ft. 
Mills, S.C. 

MARRIED: Roberta Elizabeth 
Clements to George Edwin Dyer on 
Oct. 6. George is associated with 
Dean Witter and Co., Inc. in San 
Diego, Calif. . . . Gwendolyn Hales 


to Ewing M. Phillips on March 4. 


Ewing is, with Phillips Drug in 
Gadsden. . . . Julia A. Bodine to 
Michael W. Hill. They live in Au- 
burn. . . . Diane Johnson to John 
B. Tucker on Noy. 10. They live in 
Burke, Va. John recently completed 
a three-year tour of duty in Ger- 
many with the Army and is with 
Drug Fair, Inc. in Alexandria, Va. 

. Tina J. Likis to Joe Bivona. 
They live in Birmingham. 
Michelle Ross to Keith Tompkins. 
They live in Newnan, Ga., where 
Michelle is a supervisor with Pen- 
sion and Security and Keith is a 
biologist for General Tires. 

BORN: A son, Trent Stuart, to 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard Hill (Pam 
Beaird ’67) of Crestview, Fla. He 
joins older brother Tyler, 3. 

A daughter, Andrea Marie, on Aug. 
1 to Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Adam- 
itis (Marilyn Havrda ’69) of Albion, 
Mich. Leonard works as a super- 
visor for Corning Glassworks. . 
A son, George Lowndes, II, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Charlton H. (Bubba) Wil- 
liams, Jr.,-’66 (Marion Johanna Kit- 
tles) on Aug. 9. Charles was recent- 
ly nromoted to vice-president of 
d production planning at 
Textiles. They live in 
.... Twin daughters, Amy 


‘Alabama in Birmi 


Coach Davis 


Coach Davis ata Game 
f 

and Laurie, to Mr. and/Mrs. Lee 
Carpenter on Qct. 5 in Purcellville, 
Va., where Lee works for the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administrafion as an 
air traffic controller. Theétwins join 
big sister, Karen, 2. . 4 A daugh- 
ter, Megan Elizabeth, f Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard E. Gibbs ($usan Lynn) 
of Jackson, Miss. Megafi joins bro- 
ther Taylor, 3. ? 


bai 


> James W. Laney, computer 
70 programmer for the State of 
Alabama in Montgomery. . . . Pat- 
rick D. Green, assistant to the di- 
rector of the offic@gof grants ad- 
ministration at th@™University of 

m; his wife, 

3, is a med- 

the Birming- 

... John G. 
Immercial loan 
"American Na- 

Co. in Chat- 

pleting army 
tha Park Lee, is 

Fat South Ross- 

y School. .. . 
project engineer 
search Organiza- 

Force Station, 
fed to Susan M. 

David E. Roberts 
fed Air Force navi- 

ather AFB, Calif. 
W. Adair, assistant 
Or WestPoint Pep- 
x Mill at divisional 
marketing quarters in New 
York City..H@and his wife, Diane, 
have one snp tephen Todd, 1, and 
live in Crambiity, N.J. . - 

Van M, Wineent of Fairfax is now 
nage? of the WestPoint 
PStore in Huguley. He 

ith J. C. Penney Co. 
in Montg _... Jerry L. Land 
recently Begame assistant plant in- 
dustrial er at WestPoint Pep- 
perell’ss le Mill. He and his 

Leigh, live in Fairfax. 

Lipham of Shawmut 
nt training director at 
Pepperell’s Lanett 
ind Dye Works. 

recently became per- 
Safety director at West- 
srell’s Carter and Lanier 

Higuiey. He and his wife, 
have one daughter, Jennifer 

| they live in Lanett... . 

M. Vickery, Jr. with 
Power Co. in Atlanta. . . 


Linda Jane Prophel 
ical technologist 
ham Medical Cli 
Chisolm, with t 
department of 
tional Bank and 
tanooga, after 
duty. His wife, 
the school libra 
ville (Ga.) Eleg 
James Y. Pa 
with the Arnok 
tion at Arno 
Tenn. He is 
Jones, ... + 4 
recently conj 
gator training 
Step! 
merchandise 
perell’s E 


assistant B 
Pepperell 

i= 
was forme 
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William C. Smith, TI, with R. J. 
Reynolds Co. in Villa Grande, Calif. 
. . . Lt. (jg) James R. Glass, in the 
Navy on the U.S.S. Okinawa... . 
Lt. (jg) Gregory C. Bradford visited 
Rio de Janeiro while serving on 
board the U.S.S. Vesole. He is par- 
ticipating in “Unitas XIV,” an an- 
nual fleet training exercise held by 
the Navy with the navies of several 
South American countries. . . . M. 
M. (Don) Baker, with the large gen- 
erator and motor department of 
General Electric in Schenectady, N. 
Y. He is married to Judy Forbus 
69. . . . James Doughtie, real estate 
agent in E] Paso, Tex. He has a son, 
James, HI, 3. 

William E. Roberts will graduate 
from the University of Alabama 
Medical School in mid-January and 
begin an internship in family prac- 
tice at Malcolm Greve Medical 
Center at Andrews AFB near Wash- 
ington, D.C. He and his wife, Bren- 


‘da Duke ‘68, have one daughter, 


Jenny, l. . . . Lt. John M. Leslie, 
stationed. at Clarke AFB in the 
Philippines, is currently undergoing 
pilot jungle survival training. . . 
Harold Jerry McGukin, with the 
Purina Co. in Newton, Miss. He is 
married to Elizabeth Nell Woaton 
McGukin. . . William (Mitch) 
Franklin Mitchell, Jr., owns a real 
estate and insurance 
Houston, Tex... . 
MARRIED: Mary Alice Powell 
to Max E. Middleton on August 18. 
They will move soon to Charlotte, 
N.C., where Max will work in the 
district office of Factory Mutual 
Engineering. . Susan Goodwin 
to John Burnett in March, 1973. 
They live in Greenville, S.C. . 
Margaret Ann Hester to Michael 
D. Kannensohn. Margaret is a Ger- 
man correspondent for Burda Pub- 
lications in New York City. 
BORN: A _ daughter, Carrie 
Amantha, to Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
E. Bryant (Shay Talley) of Ross- 
ville, Ga., on June 19. Stanley is a 
supervisor with the DuPont Nylon 
Co. in Chattanooga:- . A son, 
Benjamin Woodard, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wayne Paul Blaxton (Christina Argo 
Dudley ’69) of Decatur on Novem- 
ber 15. . . . A daughter, Cynthia 
Ann, to Mr. and Mrs. John M. Sis- 
son (Judy Odom) of Birmingham 
on March 2. She joins an older sis- 
ter. John has established a new ar- 


agency in 


if Basketball 


ces New Era o 


By JIMMY WELDON ’74 


Traditionally the “weak sister” of Auburn University 


athletics, varsity basketball, now under new leadership, is 


presently experiencing a physical and spiritual renaissance. 


The lethargic, low-scoring teams 
of the past few years have been 
replaced by an exciting, fast- 
breaking, offensively - productive 
squad. Scant, disaffected home- 
game crowds have given way to 
enthusiastic and optimistic aud- 
iences. 

This dramatic revitalization of 
Auburn’s basketball fortunes is 
directly attributable to the efforts 
of a diminuative and pugnacious 
Kentuckian named Robert M. 
Davis. 

Though positive and outspok- 
en, Davis is not a man given to 
overstatement and intemperate 
optimism. But it is generally ac- 
knowledged that this man took 
the helm of an athletic program 
that was anemic and destitute. 
Unable to win one-third of its 
games last year, the Tiger squad 
was expected to fare equally 
poorly this season. Yet the 
charges of Coach Davis have re- 
corded upsets over Virginia Tech 
(last year’s N.I.T. Champions) 
and Georgia Tech before the 
Christmas break. 

When asked about the team’s 
surprising early success, Davis re- 
plied, with characteristic candor, 
“As a team, were about where 
I thought we would be at this 
time in the year. We won a few 
games early on inspiration, but 
let’s be honest, we can make a 
great deal of improvement and 
still get beaten. That’s how far 
we have to go.” 

Auburn’s new head man is fully 
aware of the many problems he’s 
up against at Auburn. He com- 
mented, “I had taken a good as- 
sessment of the basketball situa- 
tion before I took this job. How- 
ever, Auburn has a great facility 


chitectural office in Birmingham. 
...A-son, Jason Robert, to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Robert Otwell, Jr., of De- 
catur on Aug. 21. Robert received 
his master’s in industrial engineer- 
ing from Georgia Tech in Decem- 
ber. . . . A son, William A., IV, to 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Watts. III, on 
Nov. 14 A son, Douglas R., 
II, to Lt. (jg) and Mrs. D. R. Pea- 
cock in Sept 

ael, to Mr. and Mrs. John Charles 
Assell (Barbara Jean Cross °69) of 
Anderson, Ind., on Nov. 3. He joins 
sister Jennifer, 2. John works with 
the Delco Remy division of General 
Motors... 5 J A daughter, Jennifer 
Jo, to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Patridge, 
Jr., on Oct. 14, She joins brother 
Davis, 2. 


’ 1 James Earl Mengel, a doc- 

toral student in philosophy at 
Florida State University where he is 
managing editor of Social Theory 
and Practice. His wife, Lucia Miree 
Mengel, is a graduate student in 
communication at Florida State and 
a research associate for the Com- 
munications Research Center. . . . 
Timothy T. Herring, with Delta Air 
Lines in Atlanta. . . . Judson T. 
Landers, .a Naval jet instructor, bas- 
ed in Meridian, Miss. 1/Lt. 
James C. Ledbetter participated in 
a field training exercise conducted 
recently in northern Greece and 
northwest Turkey by NATO’s Allied 
Forces in Southern Europe. He is 
presently at Pope AFB, N.C... . 


for basketball and this is the 
ideal challenge for a coach.” Da- 
vis feels that it is his job to give 
Auburn a_ successful basketball 
program to match its football 
program. 

One of the problems facing 
the new coach is the lack of em- 
phasis devoted to basketball on 
the part of the press and in the 
wiitite of football-oriented  stu- 
dents and residents. “We're in an 
area that’s almost sterile for bas- 
ketball. We want to get to the 
point where they won't be sche- 


See anything on the nights we 


are playing.” 

Recruiting is another facet of 
the overall program that Davis is 
very concerned with at the pres- 
ent time. “In order to recruit ef- 


fectively, we need support from 


alumni and friends.” In aiming | 


at the “big program,” Davis is 
working to organize area “tip- 
off” clubs, booster groups, and 
youth basketball programs. 

“It’s a slow process to get a 
complete, winning program go- 
ing, but in four years I feel that 
we can arrive as a league. con- 
tender.” . 

Even though laboring unde 
an abbreviated recruiting season, 
Davis was able to discover “dia- 
monds in the rough” in freshman 
Eddie Johnson, starting guard, 
and 68” freshman pivotman Pep- 
to Bolden. These future stars, 
plus sophomore standout Gary 
Redding, give Davis the nucleus 
of a team to “build with for the 
future.” 

The future of Auburn basket- 
ball appears bright, for Dr. Bob 


Davis, a man with an infegtious 


enthusiasm for his work, is a ~ 


pha winner and a highly 
nowledgeable student of the 
game. In his remarkably success- 
ful 20 years as head coach at 
Georgetown College, he posted 
a record of 415 victories to only 
182 defeats. 

Perhaps Davis best summed up 
the change in attitude when he 


commented, “Auburn will never — 


go back. We want the alumni to 
be able to say, ‘those days of us 
getting beat by Alabama are 


over’. 
While the 1973-74 version of 


Tiger basketball may not im-— 


prove much on last year’s dismal 
6-20 record, it seems reasonably 
safe to guess that this small, ebul- 
lient gentleman will indeed “turn 
things around” and bring respect- 
ability back to Auburn basket- 
ball. 


Rick J. Bullard is a sales represen- 
tative in the knitting yarns division 


of Avondale’ Mills’ New York sales — 


office. He and his wife, Missy, have 
a six-month-old son, Michael. . - + 
Capt. Ollie W. Boyd, U.S. Marine 
Corps, stationed in New River, N.C. 
... 1/Lt. Richard W. Smart, named 
Outstanding Junior Officer of the 
quarter in his unit at Vandenberg 


AFB, Calif. . . . Carol Cruze Mour- , 


ing teaches speech at Oak Ridge — 


High School in Orlando, Fla. - - 

Rod L. Bowling, engineer with Ala- 
bama Power in Birmingham. - - 
William E: Campbell, Jr., graduate 
secretary of Phi Gamma Delta 
Taternity at its headquarters ™ 


Lexington, Ky. 
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